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AGRICULTURE—ITS ESSENTIALS AND 
NON-ESSENTIALS. 

We have a pamphlet of sixty pages with the above 
title, written by Mr. HN. uu Bellville, N. 
J., which deserves something more than a passing 
notice. 

Very few have studied the “essentials of agricul- 
ture ;” and if the essay of Mr. Fryarr shall provoke 
discussion and investigation, leading ultimately to an 
increase of rural knowledge, he will have rendered 
the public a valuable service. The leading object 
for which these sixty pages were written, appears to 
be to prove that Mexican guano, which contains much 
more bone-earth and less ammonia than Peruvian 
guano, is more valuable per. ton than the latter for 
agricultural purposes, while it is sold at a much lower 
price. The merits of the question turn on the rela- 
tive importance of ammonia and phosphate of lime 
and potash in the cultivation of agricultural plants. 
Mr. F. contends that the atmosphere will supply 
growing crops with all the ammonia needed, so far as 
it may be lacking in the soil. On the other hand, 
after the phosphates are removed by tillage, or where 
they are naturally deficient, the atmosphere can do 
nothing to impart the lacking ingredients. The lat- 
ter part of the proposition is obvious enough; but 
the assertion in reference to the supply of ammonia 
in the air, or in the soil, in’ an available condition, is 
not proved. Additional experiments may, or may 
not, strengthen the author’s views upon this import- 


ant point. At present, no one can truthfully deny 





that the market value of ammonia in New York, 
London and Paris, for agricultural uses, is from ten 
to twelve dollars per one hundred pounds, while the 
pooente of lime is worth no more than two dol- 
ars for a like quantity. To argue against such 
prominent, unyielding facts as these, however in 
niously, is labor lost. Mr. F. displays commendable 
industry, but not a thorough knowledge of agricul- 
tural science. We should be sorry to have his 
pamphlet go to England and France, and there be 
read and regarded as a fair specimen of the rural 
literature of this country. 

’ We pass by (what we hope is a misprint) the re- 
marks about “soda water and other beverages taken 
into the lungs,” to consider his illistration of the 
action of gum, starch and sugar, and of the heart in 
animals. He says: “If we present to a plant ready- 
formed starch, sugar or gum, it cannot assimilate 
them ; it requires the elements of starch, sugar and 

m, from which it is its peculiar function to form 

ese substances. As well could one animal live by 
receiving its blood into its veins from the veins of 
another. It is the province of the heart to prepare 
blood out of its elements by its own action ; without 
which exercise, the heart would cease to perform its 
part, and the animal would die.” Nineteen-twentieths 
of those writing for the press to teach farmers the 
true principles of rural economy, in the United States, 
know as little of anatomy and physiology, whether 
of plants or animals, as the author of the above 
statements. We do not blame Mr. Fryarr, nor ag- 
ricultural editors and their correspondents, for be- 
lieving that it is “ the province of the heart to prepare 
blood by its own action” to nourish the system; or 
for teaching that even parasitic plants cannot subsist 
on, nor appropriate the starch, sugar or ready 
formed, in the cells of other vegetables. e public 
has made a still lower standard of intelligence in ag- 
ricultural literature; and it has decided that we sh 
have no schools, nor other institutions, to elevate this 
popular standard. Hence, neither American authors, 
nor editors, nor the readers of what they write, care- 
fully study the various organs that exist in all do- 
mestic animals ,and in all agricultural plants ; nor do 
they properly study the particular functions performed 
in the economy of nature by the aforesaid organs. 
Every product of the farm, the garden and the or- 
chard, is either a vegetable or an animal substance ; 
and a clear understanding of the laws which govern 
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their growth, is, we humbly submit, one of “the es- 
sentials of agriculture.” 

The starch, gum and sugar question above referred 
to, is fully and satisfactorily discussed in Mutpex’s 
Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology—a 
work of great research, and high authority. Any 
popular treatise on anatomy or physiology will show 
that the fanction of the heart is purely mechanical— 
that it does not “prepare blood by its own action” 
for any purpose whatever, but simply propels it 
through an arterial system into every organ and tis- 
sue in the body. The lungs and the organs of diges- 
tion alone “ prepare blood” to perform its alimentary 
duties. 

It was not necessary to show that ammonia in a 
concentrated form is injurious to plants, or that the 
soil and atmosphere will furnish them with all that is 
needful, to make out a clear case in behalf of the 
phosphates in the growth of annual crops. It is 
enough to prove that nearly half of the ash of wheat, 
and of the seeds of all other cereals, is phosphoric 
acid; and that this acid, in an available condition, 
exists very sparingly in ordinary soils, to satisfy any 
reasonable man that any guano or other manure 
which contained a large quantity of bone-earth, or 
phosphate of potash, soda or magnesia, must be a 
valuable fertilizer. Mr. Fryart has shown that Mexi- 


can guano contains two or three times more phos-, 


phorie acid than Peruvian guano; while he concedes 
that it has only about a third as much ammonia. He 
appears to be deeply interested in the sale of Mexican 
guano; and if the article is as rich in phosphates as 
the published analyses indicate (and we have no rea- 
son to doubt their accuracy), it deserves extensive 
and thorough trials. Mr. Hicarns, Maryland State 
Chemist, speaks thus of the Mexican guano: “There 
have been some interesting trials made with this guano 
in comparison with other varieties now in the market, 
which show that the Mexican guano, applied in quan- 
tities of equal cost with the Peruvian, equaled it the 
first year. But inasmuch as the Mexican guano is a 
permanent manure, it will produce equally good 
eflects on the second and third as on the first crop.” 
This statement is encouraging; and it is not impossi- 
ble that in a system of rotation of crops extending 
through five years, a ton of Mexican guano, which 
may be bought for thirty dollars, will be worth as 
much to the farmer as a ton of Peruvian, which will 
cost him fifty-five dollars. Should further experience 
sustain this suggestion, the Peruvian government will 
have to reduce the price of its manure, or go out of 
the American market. 

We ask the importers of Mexican guano to con- 
sider that feature in Dr. Stewart's analyses of their 
manure, Which shows that one specimen contained 
over 25 per cent. of water, and that another had over 
30 per cent. The latter, in addition to 30 tbs. of 
water in 100 of guano, had 33.52 per cent of phos- 
pooric acid; 22.81 per cent. of lime; and 5.33 per 
cent. of potash, soda and magnesia; being an aggre- 
gate of 61.66 per cent. Dry this manure before it is 
put into the hold of a ship, so that it will contain no 
more than 10 per cent. of water, as: may be done, 
and it will increase 20 per cent. in value at a very 
trifling cost. ; 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Fryarr did not give 





his readers some account of the extent of the beds 
of Mexican guano; we fear that the supply will fuil 
by the time that farmers get fairly in the practice of 
using it. Those so largely engaged in growing wheat, 
corn, tobacco, cotton | sugar for distant markets, 
need almost an ocean of imported manure to balance 
the account with their impoverished fields. The true 
Balance of Organic Nature is the main point to be 
aimed at. If this can be obtained without imported 
ammonia, as we trust it may, it will be truly a noble 
achievement. 


HINTS FOR OCTOBER—PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE WINTERING OF STOCK. 








Tue mythological fable connected with the con- 
stellation corresponding to October, is as follows: 
Orion, a celebrated giant, having impiously boasted 
that there was not on earth an animal which he could 
not subdde, Diana, whom he had offended, sent a 
scorpion, which gave him a mortal sting, and was 
afterwards metamorphosed into this constellation. 
The character is somewhat like the letter m, with the 
last stroke prolonged and armed with a sting or dart. 
It is supposed to be emblematic of the fevers and 
other diseases which usually prevail in autumn. The 
sun enters the Scorpion about the 23d of October. 

This month is a busy time for all. The summer 
heats have passed, and the clear cool air of the 
mornings braces up the system—debilitated and en- 
feebled by sultry heats. Fruits are to be gathered 
and put in store,-and preparations made for the 
coming winter. 

Connected with this, a few remarks upon the eco- 
nomical keeping of stock may not be out of place. 
In consequence of the deficiency of pasturage during 
the past summer, and the stinted growth of corn, po- 
tatoes and root crops, we apprehend that every farmer 
having stock to keep will be obliged to economize 
food in every possible way, and to resort to every 
available means to render the coarser kinds of fodder 
palatable and nutritious. Cornstalks that otherwise 
would be rejected and trampled under foot by stock, 
if cut by a machine, steamed—either by means of a 
steam box constructed for the eupene. or by putting 
them into a large box or hogshead, pouring boiling 
water over them, and covering up tightly till cold— 
and mixed with bran, shorts, middlings, or grain 
ground for the purpose, will go much further in 
economizing hay and grain than if fed without any 
preparation. Another means of diminishing the use 
of hay and grain, is the more general use of oil-cake. 
If English farmers have found its value to be so 
great that they come to our own markets to purchase, 
and then transport it three thousand miles to be con- 
verted into flesh by their own stock, surely it is worth 
our while to retain at home so valuable an article of 
food. Another important consideration, worthy of 
note, is the increased value given to the manure. 
Repeated experiments have satisfactorily shown that 
the manure ws by animals fed on rich and 
highly nitrogenized food is worth far more than that 
from animals scantily fed, and not kept in a thriving 
condition ; also that manure from full-grown animals 
is worth more than that from young stock. In the 
one case, only those portions of food requisite to sup- 
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Another condition in the economical keeping and 


ply the daily waste, and that aid the deposition of fat 
feeding of stock, is the providing of proper shelter, 


in different parts of the system, are absorbed by 





the nutrient vessels; in the other, not only are the 
materials necessary to supply the daily waste absorbed, 
but also those requisite for the formation of bone 
and muscle, and the different tissues of the animal. 
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It is thus a material point that we use that food which 
will economize the labor of the animal machine—that 
is, to convert it into flesh, milk, &c. By bruising 
grains, and cutting fodder, and softening the woody 
portions of plants, we assist nature to a certain extent, 
and even render a less amount in bulk adequate to 
proper nourishment. 








guarding against exposure to cold and driving storms, 
and keeping your animals in such a state of physical 
warmth sn | comfort that a healthful growth shall at 
no time be arrested. No one who pretends to be a 


) 


humane man will allow his animals to be shivering 
by the roadside, or trying to get the protection of a 
fence only, from our cold wintry storms. An ac- 

uaintance in the central part of this State, two years 
since constructed six boxes, or stalls, in the cellar 
of his barn, the barn being situated on a hill side ; 
the cellar was entirely open to the east. The sides 
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of these boxes were about six feet in height. Each 
box had a door swinging on a wooden pivot inserted 
into a block of wood sunk in the ground—the upper 
hinge also formed of wood (we mention these points 
to show that these fixtures were made by using such 
materials as every farmer can supply)—and when 
closed fastened with a sliding bolt. A good plank 
floor was also laid in each one, and ‘straw for litter 
was plentifully supplied. After a week’s time each 
animal knew its place ; and when turned out for air 
and exercise an hour or two each day, you could see 
them anxiously waiting for the liberty to enter. His 
experience, as related to the writer, showed conclu- 
sively that animals cared for in that way were fed 
with more economy, and with far greater convenience, 
than by promiscuous feeding in the yard; and last, 
what may more interest the milk-maid, it was much 
more pleasant and agreeable to open the door and 
sit down by the side of a gentle and cleanly-kept cow, 
than, as formerly, to select if possible a dry spot in 
the yard for milking. 

Warmth, to a certain extent, is an equivalent for 
food. By a wise provision of nature, whatever may 
be the external temperature, the living animal has its 
own invariable standard of vital heat. This degree 
of heat varies in different races of animals, but each 
has its own. By the consumption of food this tem- 
perature is maintained ; and the colder the external 
temperature, other circumstances remaining the same, 
the more food must be consumed to keep up the 
vital heat. Now, precisely at this point every one’s 
experience tells him that, to a certain extent, shelter 
is an equivalent for food. We might give numerous 
illustrations on this point; but will give only one ex- 
periment, from Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
page 609: 

«“ A lot of sheep, twenty in number, were fed in the 
open fields, during the months of January, February 
and March. Another lot of twenty, as nearly equal 
in size, weight and condition to the former as possible, 
were fed under shelter. Both lots were fed upon 
turnips, as many as they chose to eat, half a pound 
of linseed cake, and half a pint of barley, to each 
sheep per day, with a little hay and salt. The sheep 
in the field consumed the same quantity of food, all 
the barley and oil cake, and about nineteen pounds 
of turnips per day, from first to last, and increased in 
weight, on the whole, five hundred and twelve pounds. 
Those under the shed consumed at first as much food 
as the others; but after the third week they ate two 
pounds less of turnips per day, and in the ninth week 

in two pounds less, or only fifteen pounds per day. 
Of the linseed cake they ate about one-third less than 
the other lot; and yet they increased in weight seven 
hundred and ninety pounds—showing a gain of two 
hundred and seventy-eight pounds by reason of the 
shelter provided.” 


But while we urgently recommend warm and com- 
fortable quarters for stock, be sure and make due 
provision for fresh air and ventilation, or your kind- 
ness may become positive cruelty. The experiments 
now in progress by the Agricultural Societies of 
England and the United States, if carefully con- 
sidered and analyzed, would go far to render the 
‘ science of productive farming less empirical than is 





too much the case at present. It is only by a 
careful and systematic course of procedure that the 
value of any system of feeding can be ascertained ; 
and we trust every one who has at heart the good 
of agricultural science, will take note of whatever 
facts he may observe, and communicate them for the 
benefit of others. 
“Teaching we learn, and giving we receive.” 





THE VALLEY OF .THE AMAZON. 

Tue influences of commerce upon the civilization 
and advancement of the nations of the world, are 
worthy of a careful and candid consideration. Say 
what we will about the utilitarian spirit of the present 
age—its worship of the Almighty Dollar—its grasp- 
ing after place and power—yet for all these evi 
there is an equivalent in its love of peace, the exten- 
sion of the arts and sciences to the remotest regions 
of the earth, and the waking up to life and mental 
action of slumbering millions of our fellow men. 

The restless spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race, not 
content with founding a nation upon the Pacific shore, 
now turns toward the fabled land of the Amazons, 
beneath a tropic sun, and holds up to our view a land 
the wonders of whose wealth—vegetable and mineral 
—can hardly be credited. 

The recent report of Lieut. Hernpon, who was 
directed by our government to descend the Amazon 
and examine carefully the topographical features of 
the vast and almost unknown regions of tropical 
South America, contains a mass of information of the | 
most interesting and valuable kind. 

The area of the valley drained by the Amazon is 
calculated at 1,796,000 square miles; and with its 
navigable tributaries, it washes the shores of five re- 
publics and an empire. Commencing its course within 
sixty miles of the Pacific Ocean, it affords an unin- 
terrupted navigation from the foot of the Andes to 
the Atlantic Ocean—a distance by the river of 3,662 
miles, not including any of its tributaries. On the 
south, the waters of its tributaries intermingle with 
those of the great River la Plata; while on the north, 
the Cosiquiare forms a natural canal between the 
waters of the Rio Negro and the Oronoco. Three 
leagues of artificial canal only are wanting to com- 
plete a continuous internal navigation from Buenos 
Ayres to the Caribbean Sea. This remarkable and 
unique feature of the formation of the South Ameri- 
can continent, will yet afford the means of the great- 
est inland commerce the world has ever seen. In the 
Oronoco, steam navigation has already been com- 
menced—an American steamer is now on its way to 
Paraquay ; while between Rio de Janeira and Para, 
the Atlantic part of the Amazon, steamers have for 
several ran twice a month. 

Brazil, through which the Amazon runs for 1,200 
or 1,500 miles, is not only to open her own territories, 
but has invited the co-operation of the countries 
lying upon the head waters of the Amazon and con- 
tiguous to herself. Venezula communicates with the 
Amazon by the Rio Negro at the Brazilian port 
Barra; New Granada by means of the same tribu- 
tary—the Japura and the Ica or Putumago ; Equa- 
dor by the Napo, in whose waters gold beds are said 
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to have been lately discovered, and the Pastaza; 
Peru by the Ucayale and the Huallager; and Boli- 
via reaches the Amazon below Barra by the Madeira 
—a large river running for several hundred miles 
through Brazil. 

British, Dutch and French Guiana are also indi- 
rectly interested in the opening of its navigation, and 
the settlement of its banks; for then the country 
back of Guiana, and toward the river settlements, 
would be exposed. The whole world in fact is in- 
terested in the navigation of a river which has no 
rival save the Mississippi or the Yang tse Kiang. 

Of the Mantana of Carabaya, Lieut. H. says: 


“Tts lands are so rich that they give three crops 
a year, and produce fine coca, coffee that rivals that 
of Mocha, superior cocoa, potatoes, maize, fruits, 
raisins of every kind, the vanilla, superior and most 
abundant woods, and the cascarilla bark, called ca- 
lisaya, with all the other classes.” 


His reflections upon entering the main channel, 
called by the Peruvians Maranon, are given as follows: 


“She [Brazil], together with the five Spanish 
American republics above named, owns in the valley 
of the Amazon more than two millions of square 
miles of land, intersected in every direction by many 
thousand miles of what might be called canal navi- 
gation. As a general rule, large ships may sail 
thousands of miles to the foot of the falls of the gi- 
gantic rivers of this country; and in Brazil particu- 
larly, a few hundred miles of artificial canal would 
open to the steamboat, and render available, thou- 
sands of miles more. 

“This land is of unrivaled fertility ; on account of 
its geographical situation and topographical and geo- 
logical formation, it produces nearly everything essen- 
tial to the comfort and well-being of man. On the 
top and eastern slope of the Andes lie hid unimagi- 
nable quantities of silver, iron, coal, copper and 

uicksilver, waiting but the application of science and 
the hand of industry for their development. The 
successful working of the quicksilver mines of Huan- 
cavelica would add several millions of silver to the 
annual product of Cerro Pasco alone. Many of the 
streams that dash from the summits of the Cordilleras 
wash gold from the mountain-side, and deposit it in 
the hollows and gulches as they pass. Barley, quinua 
and potatoes, best grow in a cold, with wheat, rye, 
maize, clover and t@pacco, products of a temperate 
region, deck the mountain-side, and beautify the val- 
ley ; while immense herds of sheep, llamas, alpacas 
and vicunas feed upon those elevated plains, and yield 
wool of the finest and longest staple. 

“Descending toward the plain, and only for a few 
miles, the eye of the traveler from the temperate zone 
is held with wonder and delight by the beautiful and 
strange productions of the torrid. He sees for the 
first time the symmetrical coffee bush, rich with its 
dark-green leaves, its pure white blossoms, and its 
gay, red fruit. The prolific plantain, with its great 
waving fan-like leaf, and immense pendant branches 
of golden-looking fruit, enchains his attention. The 
sugar cane waves in rank luxuriance before him; and 
if he be familiar with Southern plantations, his heart 
swells with emotion as the gay yellow blossom and | 





white boll of the cotton sets before his mind’s eye the 
familiar scenes of home. 

“Fruits, too, of the finest quality and most luscious 
flavor, grow here; oranges, lemons, bananas, pine- 
apples, melons, chirimoyas, granadillas, and many 
others which, unpleasant to the taste at first, become 
with use exceedingly grateful to the accustomed 
palate. The Indian gets here his indispensable coca, 
and the forests at certain seasons are redolent with 
the perfume of the vanilla. 

* * * ” * 

“The climate of this country is pleasant and healthy; 
it is entirely free from the annoyance of sand flies and 
musquitoes, which infest the lower part of the tribu- 
taries, and nearly the whole course of the Amazon. 
There is too much rain for apne from A 
to March; but nothing could be more pleasant 
the weather when I was there in June. 

“The country everywhere in Peru, at the eastern 
foot of the Andes, is such as I have described above. 
Further down we find the soil, the peculiar condition, 
the productions of a country which is occasionally 
overflowed, and then subjected, with still occasional 
showers, to the influence of a tropical sun. From 
these causes we see a fecundity of soil and a rapidity 
of vegetation that is marvelous, and to which even 
Egypt, the ancient granary of Europe, affords no 
parallel, because, similar in some other respects, this 
country has the advantage of Egypt in that there is 
here no drouth. Here trees, evidently young, shoot 
up to such a height that no fowling piece will reach 
the game seated on their topmost branches, and with 
such — that the roots have not strength or suf- 
ficient hold upon the soil to support their weight, 
and they are continually falling, borne down by the 
slightest breeze, or by the mass of parasites and 
creepers that envelop them from root to top. 

“This is the country of rice, of sarsaparilla, of 
India-rubber, balsam copaiba, gum copal, animal and 
vegetable wax, cocoa, Brazilian nutmeg, Tonka beans, 
ginger, black pepper, arrowroot, tapieca, annatto, 
indigo, sapucaia, and Brazil nuts; dyes of the gayest 
colors, drugs of rare virtue, variegated cabinet woods 
of the finest grain, and susceptible of the hi 
polish. The forests are filled with game, and the 
rivers are stocked with turtle and fish. Here dwell 
the anta or wild cow, the peixi-boi or fish-ox, the 
sloth, the ant-eater, the beautiful black tiger, the m 
terious electric eel, the boa constrictor, the anaco’ 
the deadly coral snake, the voracious alligator, mon- 
keys in endless variety, birds of the most brilliant 
plumage, and insects of the strangest forms and gay- 
est colors, , 

“The climate of this country is salubrious, and the 
temperature agreeable. The direct rays of the sun 
are tempered by an almost constant east wind, laden 
with moisture from the ocean, so that one never suf- 
fers either from heat or cold. The man accustomed 
to this climate is ever unwilling to give it up fora 
more bracing -one, and will rally refuse to ex- 
change the abandon and freedom from restraint that 
characterises his life there, for the labor and struggle 
necessary even to maintain existence in a more rigorous 
climate or barren soil. The attive, the industrious, 
and the enterprising, wil! be here, as elsewhere, in ad- 
vance of his fellows; but this is the very paradise of 
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the lazy and the careless. Here, and here only, such 
an one may maintain life almost without labor. 
* ° & . x * « 


“I have been describing the country bordering on 
the Amazon. Up the tributaries, midway between 
their mouth and source, on each side are wide savan- 
nahs, where feed herds of cattle, furnishing a trade 
in hides; and at the sources of the southern tributa- 
ries are ranges of mountains, which yield immense 
treasures of diamonds and other precious stones. 

“Tt is again (as in the case of the country at the 
foot of the Andes) sad to think that, excluding the 
savage tribes, who for any present purposes of good 
may be ranked with the beasts that perish, this coun- 
try has not more than one inhabitant for every ten 

mare miles of land; that it is almost a wilderness ; 
that being capable, as it is, of yielding support, com- 
fort and luxury to many millions of civilized people 
who have superfluous wants, it should be but the 
dwelling place of the savage and the wild beast. 

“Such is the country whose destiny and the de- 
velopment of whose resources is in the hands of Brazil. 
It seems a pity that she should undertake the work 
alone; she is not strong enough; she should do what 
we are not too proud to do—stretch out her hands 
to the world at large, and say, ‘Come and help us to 
subdue the wilderness; here are homes, and broad 
lands, and protection-to all who choose to come.’ 
She should break up her steamboat monopoly, and 
say to the sea-faring and commercial people of the 
world, ‘ We are not a maritime people; we have no 
skill or practice in steam navigation; come and do 
our carrying, while we work the lands; bring your 
steamers laden with your manufactures, and take 
from the banks of our rivers the rich productions of 
our vast regions.’ With such a policy, and taking 
means to preserve her nationality, for which she is 
now abundantly strong, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that I believe in fifty years Rio Janeiro, without 
losing a tittle of her wealth and greatness, will be 
but a village to Para, and Para will be what New 
Orleans would long ago have been but for the activity 
of New York and her own fatal climate, the greatest 
city of the New World; Santarem will be St. Louis, 
and Barra, Cincinnati. 

“The citizens of the United States are, of all for- 
eign people, most interested in the free navigation of 
the yf amo We, as in comparison with other for- 
eigners, would reap the lion’s share of the advantages, 
to be derived from it. We would fear no competi- 
tion. Our geographical position, the winds of Heaven, 
and the currents of the ocean, are our potential aux- 
iliaries) Thanks to Mavry’s investigations of the 
winds and currents, we know that a chip flung into 
the sea at the mouth of the Amazon will float close 
by Cape Hatteras. We know that ships sailing from 
the mouth of the Amazon, for whatever port of the 
world, are forced to go to our very doors by the SE. 
and NE. trade winds; that New York is the half- 
way house between Para and Europe.” 





Accorpine to the census returns of 1840, the 
amount of tobacco raised in the United States was 
219,163,319 tbs.; of 1850, 199,752,646 tbs.; showing 
a decrease in its culture of 19,410,673 ths, 











FARM MANAGEMENT. 

Tuere is an idea prevalent in the minds of many, 
that to be a good farmer only requires the ability to 
work hard and keep steadily at it. Such farmers are 
like men on the tread-wheel—they move indeed, but 
never get ahead. As an illustration of the qualifica- 
tions necessary to make a good manager of a farm, 
we give the following extract from the London Ag- 
ricultural Gazette, and we hope those who think that 
bones and sinews are the only essentials of produc- 
tive farming will profit thereby: 


“We have lately tried to obtain the services of an 
experienced and intelligent man for the management 
of a large farm in one of thie central counties of Eng- 
land, and have been struck by the abundant confi- 
dence of the several candidates for the office, and 
their apparently easy estimate of the qualifications 
needed. ‘The farm contains probably a thousand 
acres, of which about eight hundred are still an un- 
enclosed dry heathy moor. The climate of the dis- 
trict is sufficiently moist; and its light sandy soil, 
under good management, will grow turnips and bar- 
ley readily enough. At present, however, the greater 
portion of it is in a state of nature, and the crop it 
bears is ling. 

“ Now, just think of the many important questions 
on which the advice of the farm-manager is needed. 
He has first to frame a scheme of cultivation ; and, 
supposing the whole farm brought under it, he has, 
after calculating the kind and quantity of stock which 
it will maintain, to determine the kind and quantity 
of accommodation required for it. Farm buildings 
have to be erected. It is a matter of much difliculty 
to decide upon their position in the case of a long 
narrow farm of such extent. The mansion or farm- 
house and some few buildings are already built at one 
end of this long strip, and, unfortunately, at the nar- 
row end of it, for it widens out considerably at the 
other. And whether or in what degree the new 
buildings are to be a mere addition to the old—or if 
they shall be erected in one or in two positions on 
the wider end of the estate; and if so, how the several 
portions of a complete farmery are to be distributed 
among them—whether each shall be complete in 
itself, containing stack-yard and root-store, granary 
and straw-house, yards, stables, stalls and boxes (a 
portable threshing machine being employed to travel 
from oné to the other, as littergg wanted at each); or 
if each shall contain a portion only of a complete set 
of buildings—the ieectien stock for instance, and the 
fixed threshing machinery, the granary and the rick 
yards, and a portion of the stabling being place 
around or near the tenant’s house; while accommo 
dation for the young and fattening stock, and for 
sheep, and for some of the horses of the farm, is pro. 
vided at the other stations nearer where the manure 
is wanted, and the labor too. All these questions 
will be decided mainly upon the advice of an intelli- 
gent farm-manager. 

“The decision here does not merely concern the 
investment of a sum of £2,000 ($10,000), it influences 
the annual expenses and returns of the farm for ever 
after—placing the tenant in a groove, as it were, 
from which no escape will afterwards be possible; 
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and this, in the case of so large a business, is a mat- 
ter of very great importance. 

“Then, supposing a decision to be arrived at, and 
the quantity and kind of the accommodation needed, 
with its position on the farm to be fixed, there still 
remains to be designed the arrangement of each set 
of buildings within itself, 30 as to insure economy of 
Jabor—the planning of each separate farmery for the 
purpose it has to serve. Here, too, the advice of the 
manager is required, and would be followed. 

“This is not all: the heath has to be reclaimed 
piecemeal ; two hundred acres have to be educated 
per annum—brought out of the wilderness and made 
productive. How is this to be done without abrupt 
interference with the existing plan of operations? or, 
rather, what is to be the plan of operations which 
shall not be annually upset by the sudden influx of 
so much more tobe arranged each year, but which 
shall, instead, naturally stretch year by year at the 
rate proposed, without any breakage or confusion ? 
The Fieiealty is so to crop the fresh instalment every 
year that it shall yield an increased maintenance uni- 
formly throughout the period. It is easy to decide 
offhand that one-half of every annuai slice cut off 
the waste shall grow corn and the other half green 
crop; it is not so easy to arrange the cropping of the 
green-crop half so as to insure a monthly increase of 
provision for the larger flock of sheep and herd of 
cattle which will thus year by year have to be kept 
until the whole work is completed. And yet this has 
to be done, and it is the work of the bailiff to do it. 

“ Apart, too, from the scheme of cultivation, think 
of the responsibility connected with the selection and 
purchase of stock. Annually so many more horses 
must be purchased. The sheep stock and the cattle 
have yet to be selected, and annual purchases must 
be made until the capabilities of the place are fully 
developed. Here, too, it is not the mere expenditure 
of so much of an employer's money; it is his com- 
mittal to a system | a policy, good or bad, for fu- 
ture years, that is the really important aspect of the 
matter. 

“ Consider, too, the experience needed in the selec- 
tion and purchase of tools and machinery—whose 
threshing machine, whose steam engine, shall be pur- 
chased—whose plow, harrow, grubber—what roller, 
presser, clod-crusher, may be needed—and ae goes 
to work these implements, and with them cultivate 
a thousand acres of such light sandy soil—all these 
are —- awaiting the decision of the bailiff. 

“ Lastly, and chief of all, there are the resolution, 
temper and energy required to manage and direct 
the manual labor needed—the prejudices of the dis- 
trict against innovation to be overcome—and the 
good-will and hearty co-operation of the working men 
to be secured. 

“ Here is surely seope enough for the exercise of a 
very high order of ability, and a very great amount 
of intelligence. Those who have charge of the ag- 
ricultural education of our future land agents and 
farmers, would do well to consider whether the intel- 


ligence and ee they are trying to confer- 


will fit their pupils for a field like this. It is when 
the practical business of farming is commenced that 
the real relative importance of the different branches 
of an agricultural education becomes apparent, and 





that experience in the field and in the market is seen 
to be essential. That there is no lack of confidence 
among the young men offering for situations of the 
kind is plain from our experience of the last few days ; 
what sort of a foundation it is built upon is an alto- 
gether different thing.” 





THE CROPS. 


Tue report of the English journals as to the state 
of their crops is very encouraging. The Mark 
Lane Express, of July 3d, says: “This we may 
safely venture to assert: that in the event of our 
having only a moderate amount of moisture, reasona- 
bly warm weather, and very few gales, together with 
an absence of blight, we shall have one of the most 
abandant harvests on record.” There are a good 
many conditions given above as requisite for the 
abundant harvest, but the general tenor of the Eu- 
ropean journals is the same. Returns from all the 
districts in Scotland, up to July 5th, promise favora- 
bly, particularly in relation to wheat, oats, beans and 
turnips. .A correspondent of a London paper states 
that “the Algeria hirvest is already and 
large consignments are on their way to Marseilles, 
and have already materially influenced prices in favor 
of the buyer. There is the most positive cer- 
tainty that France will be able to sell to English pur- 
chasers, instead of competing with them in their own 
market. On the continent the crops are extensive ; 
and the markets are not only dull, but fast declining. 
A circular from Rostock calculates on a large yiel 
at least one-fourth above the usual average of the 
wheat crop; and more than a full average of other 
corn. There are the same prospects in the Baltic 


| districts ; and accounts are extremely favorable from 


Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Prussia there 
are excellent prospects of a large yield; and at 
Smyrna the grain is unusually plentiful In Egypt 
the prices have greatly fallen, and at Alexandria corn 
is most abundant. In the Principalities the corn is 
being cut by the Russians; but in Bulgaria the har- 
vest has been most a on the -pewel The 

rospects of the supplies of corn are very ; po- 
fase | promise to 4 abundant; and as these two 
articles have a material influence on the general 
price of provisions, the food of the people may be 
expected to grow cheap; and should this anticipation 
prove correct, an impulse will be given to business 
which it is now seriously in need of. 

Micuican.—Among the many paragraphs going 
the rounds of the press deploring the state of the 
crops, it is refreshing to have evidence that “all is 
not lost that’s in danger.” The Detroit Tribune 
says: “Accounts from all parts of the State that 
reach us through private channels, and our exchanges, 
unite in saying that the present harvest is one of the 
best ever known in the State. Wheat, in some lo- 
calities, may not quite come up to the mark, but in 
others it will, while corn and oats never looked 
better.” 

Orecon axp Wasuineton Terrrrories.— The 
Weekly Oregonian, of July 15th, says that wheat, 
oats, potatoes, onions, £c., will be abundant in Oregon 
and Washington Territories, 
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TRIAL OF CHURNS AT THE NEW YORK | laterally. The spindle is operated by means of the 

CRYSTAL PALACE. crank, in the manner shown in our engraving. The 

various parts are extremely simple; and if the report 

Quite an interesting trial of these important ma-| of the Committee be correct, which we have no reason 

chines took place some time ago at the Crystal Palace | to doubt, the results produced by this churn are really 
in New York. It is said that some fourteeen differ-| remarkable. The Committee say : 
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“Repeated trials were made of the several churns 
on exhibition, the last of which was the most satis- 
factory. At this trial, the Centrifugal Churn, in- 
vented by Joszrn B. Tii1ncuast, of Ohio, ‘was 
eminently successful, completely outstripping all others 
in every respect, but most particularly in the quality 





ent kinds of churns were tested. The victorious ma- 
chine was the beautiful churn patented by Mr. T11- 
Linauast, of Ohio, the practical operation of which 
is intended to be illustrated in the accompanying 
engraving. The dasher of this churn consists simply 
of a spindle, from which a few small sticks project 
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and excess of quantity which it produced from the 
same amount of cream employed in the other churns. 
Two gallons of sweet cream were requifed of each 
exhibitor, the whole was thoroughly mixed, and then 
equally distributed by the jury. The result was, that 
the butter produced and gathered in five minutes by 
the Centrifugal Churn, was of a better hue, a richer 

uality, and weighed four and a half ounces more, 
than the product of any other churn, and brought in 
much less time. 

“Its efficiency, simplicity, and superiority, constrain 
us to award to the Centrifugal Churn the Prize Medal, 
with our special approbation. 

“H. Waaer, New York, Ch’n. 

“ Henry S. Bassirt, Ohio, Sec’y.” 


Any further information can be had by a reference 
to our advertising columns. 





THE OULTURE OF POTATOES. 

Tue severe drouth of the present season has almost 
disappointed the labors of the farmer in late-planted 
potatoes and corn. As our periods of drouth seem 
to increase in duration and severity from year to 
year, we give the following extract from the Mark 
Lane Express, as a hint to planters in their opera- 
tions next spring. Very early-planted potatoes have 
yielded a fair crop; but late-planted ones generally 
will hardly pay for digging and gathering: 

“We are happy to state that up to this time, July 
22d, after nine years’ unsuccessful cultivation of the 
potato, we have no reason to pronounce a recurrency 
of disease in this the tenth crop, of 1854. About a 
fortnight ago, during the time of a remarkable humid, 
lurid and sunless atmosphere, we heard of the actual 
presence of spotted leaves, and here and there a dis- 
eased tuber; and some unmistakable infected leaves 
have been sent us in letters from distant parts, for 
ocular demonstration. By this time we hope and 
trust that this fungus on such specimens is now 
starving,’ or absorbing, and is overcome by the present 
and welcome hot sunny weather, and that the tubers 
are mostly thus preserved. In short, in this district 
pane where most people have availed themselves, 

y our advice, of the opportunity of procuring.early 
dwarf kinds, they are now fast ripening with a healthy, 
yellow hue, except late varieties, which we are not so 
mad now either to venture or recommend. We have 
no doubt that by future adherence to dwarf early 
varieties, and early planting, we shall then be able, as 
we are now, to say ‘Good bye to potato disease.’ 
Of about ten selected early varieties we cultivate, all 
are at this time (July 22) fast maturing, and are free 
from tainture. e are also equally successful this 
season in raising sound lily-white, and fresh early va- 
rieties from our selected seed (not tubers), which have 
hitherto baffled our imaginations by sharing the same 
fate as others. It is a most remarkable fact that this 
year such crops as are most susceptible of blight, 
mildew, louse and numerous other insects, are, with 
exception of the beans, and hop, and a few others, 
comparatively free from those which are now 
so prevalent. Instance the ill-fated potato, the pea, 
and the cabbage, with some other. Abranam Harpy 
& Sons, Seed-growers, Maldon, Essex.” 





STORING POTATOES. 


Tue following results obtained by my plan of storing 
may prove useful: 1. Twelve sac of potatoes, 
lifted October 25th, 1853, stored with lime, the lime 
being placed in small bundles in the middle of each 
sack. Tubers all preserved; whereas some of the 

otatoes stored without lime were much affected. 
. Fifty bushels of potatoes, dug up towards the end 
of October, were pitted with three bushels of quick- 
lime, the latter being placed at the bottom of the 
pit, and covered over with a thick layer of gorse. 

n opening the pit it was found that the diseased 
tubers did not amount to more than two dozen. 
Tubers stored in the ordinary way, in pits without 
lime, were almost entirely destro Fe by disease. 3, 4, 
5. Potatoes stored with and without lime quite un- 
touched by the disease. 6. Roots stored in a large 
chest or box with lime, and the latter being placed 
in a small clothes-basket and covered with faggots. 
On opening the box the tubers were found quite 
healthy, while some that had been kept in a cellar 
without lime were much ‘diseased. 7. Twenty bushels 
of the tubers were placed in a large bin with three 
bushels of lime, the. latter forming a stratum at the 
bottom, and covered over with a thick layer of coarse 
cinders. At the end of three months the roots were 
found to be quite sound, while another lot which had 
beeg put into another bin without lime were very 
much diseased. 8. Potatoes housed in sacks, one or 
two lumps of lime being put into each sack ; tubers 
quite dry, and all preserved. , 9. Potatoes first dried 
by rT on a gravel walk to the heat of the sun, 
and then stored away in large boxes with lime, all 
healthy. Tubers housed in their natural condition 
became diseased. 10. Potatoes housed with lime, all 
healthy. 11. Same result. 12. Several bushels of 
potatoes were pitted with lime, and when examined, 
at the expiration of several months, were found to 
remain untouched by the disease. Roots pitted with- 
out lime became quite rotten. 13. Two or three 
hundred bushels of potatoes were divided into four 
— lots. ‘Three of these were pitted with lime, the 
other in the ordinary way. In the first of the three 
lots stored with lime, the lime was placed at the bot- 
tom of the pit, with the proper precautions; in the 
second, i was thrown into a conical heap in the-cen- 
jd per — pope the third and last, it = 

on top of the potatoes, being se 

how the latter = a heat eae te On 
examining the tubers at the end of some months, 
those in the first pit were found to be much diseased, 
while those contained in the other three were nearly 
healthy. “The best result,” says this correspondent, 
“IT am di to think was obtained by placing the 
lime on the top of the tubers, and this is the I 
intend to follow.”—-7'. J. Herapath, in the London 
Gardener's Chronicle. 

Om ror Macuinery, Wacon Wuests, &c.—Add 
one of India rubber to fifty of rape oil, 
and boil till the,rubber is nearly all dissolved. It is 
not only more unctious and less affected by friction 
than other oils, but remains liquid below the freezing 
point of water. In this respect it is most valuable 
in cold winters. 
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MANURE — ASHES. 





Asurs, leached or unleached, are a most valuable 
manure. While one writer says they are “best for 
low, mossy lands,” and another, “that ashes are found 
to succeed best on dry, loamy land,” all agree that 
they are a valuable manure. At the present time, 
the opinion generally prevails that ashes have the 
most beneficial effect upon sandy and dry loamy soils. 
This may be true to a certain extent; but we know 
that.ashes are an excellent manure on moist, swampy 
land—as we have in mind now two fields, on a light, 
cold, muddy soil, upon a sub-stratum of sand, and 
the other a peat. bog, that have been reclaimed by 
the use of ashes. Yn fact, reason shows that any 
moist land containing acids, and hence “cold and 
sour,” would be greatly benefitted by the use of ashes, 
as they would neutralize the acids and furnish earthy 
and saline matter to the soil. Thus in certain peat 
bogs there are often acids, sulphates of iron and 
alumina, or copperas and lime. Now, a supply of 
ashes to such Sies will make them productive, the 
ashes neutralizing the acids. In this manner swamps 
and low meadows are often: reclaimed in the neigh- 
borhood of old potash works; the reclaiming being 
the result of accident at first, the ashes having been 
thrown as worthless into the most worthless spots ; 
but afterwards the result of experience, as it was dis- 
covered that those worthless spots soon became pro- 
ductice from the application of “spent ashes.” ? 

But the real value of ashes depends upon their 
being a combination of salts derived from plants, all 
of which have a most decided beneficial effect on the 
re-production of plants. 

By leaching, ashes are divided into two parts, solu- 
ble and insoluble. 

Hard wood ashes, in every one hundred parts, by 
leaching, give 13.57 of soluble parts and 86.43 of in- 
soluble parts. According to Prof Dana 

100 parts of the soluble contain 
‘Carbonic acic,.......... Dindcncqanedudsapetedunapes 22.70 





99.86 
100 parts of insoluble contain 

EEE Cee cee Sea ie iy eee eet 35.80 
oe SS SE eee ees Fees + 3.40 
ee ceeahbid ain 4.25 
RS AR ES LACES, : 0.52 
Daide Of MAMGAMIN, 2.2.0.06ccezecc ccvepelcctcccese Hy 
BERSROEE, ..cocodecce cacarccoccodeovecagoccesocdcce J 
eae GEE SRN RE Se Et 35.80 

85.47 

Prof. Dawa says: “A bushel of good ashes con- 


tains 54 tbs of real potash. In leaching ashes, 
generally about one peck of lime is added to each 
bushel of ashes; and as it loses no bulk during the 
operation, a eord of leached ashes contains about 
the following proportions, allowing the usual pro- 
portion to be leached out, or 44 tbs. per bushel: 


| Ee ee Sane Manee apr om 146 «* 
OE PEELE a 
Oxide of manganese, ................-. Biciion 1 « 
Magnesia,.......... OE OGRE i em 19 « 
Carbonate of lime, with that added in leaching,. 3972 “ 
Potash combined with siliea, .........-.--....- 50 « 


rious kinds of wood. According to his tables, the 
constituents of Oak, Birch, Beech and Pine are ag 
follows in every 100 parts of each: 








Oak. Birch. Pitch Pine. Beech, 
EE Ore 3.8 5.5 13.0 5.8 
Bis nithevenadodees 54.8 62.2 27.2 42.6 
NS EEE 0.6 3.0 8.7 7.0 
Oxide of iron,........ as 9.5 22.3 1.5 
Oxide of manganese,.. — 3.5 5.5 4.5 
Phosphoric acid, . ..... 0.8 43. 1.8 5.7 
Carbonic acid,........ 39.9 31.0 21.5 32.0 

99.6 100. 100. 100. 


SpPrRENGEL gives the following table as the result of 
the analysis of the Red Beech, Oak and Scotch Fir: 


Red Beech. Oak. Scotch Fir. 
a ae 5.52 29.95 6.59 
Alumina, 
Oxide of iron, svete 8.14 17.03 
Oxide of manganese, 

ASE Ea RRA SR 25.00 17.38 23.18 
EER TET 5.00 1.44 5.02 
_., _, eer 22.11 16.20 2.20 
_ eae eee 3.32 6.73 2.22 
Sulphuric acid, ............- 7.64 3.36 2.23 
Phosphoric acid,............ 5.62 1.92 2.75 
in caitionmnmndennkenmaitie 1.84 2.41 2.30 
GRIROEES GUE, .cccncccectsee 14.00 12.37 36.48 

100. 100. 100. 


The same author gives the analysis of the ash of 
the various grains thus : 


Oats Barley. Wheat. Rye. 
err 15.2 3.4 0.6 12 
Oe trace 0-9 0.8 04 
| a eiatna! Wap! 2.6 10.5 6.8 6.4 
eeve csdoknn 0.4 1-4 0.9 9.4 
eee 80.0 73.5 81.6 82.2 
pO ae - O1 2.8 
Oxide of iron, ....... trace oi 2.6 0.9 
Oxide of manganese, -. trace 0.3 
Phosphoric acid, ...... 0.2 3.5 48 1.8 
Sulphuric acid,....... 14 2.2 1.0 6.1 
| Ree 0.1 12 0.9 0.6 
Carbonic acid, ........ _ - _ = 





100. 100. 1 100. 
LETELLIER gives the analysis of the ash of Indian 
corn thus: 


s 
s 


Lime and Ee rere 18.3 
i ERI 5 A AS 50.1 
ia acts ticiclonensainvciciininadaickisilciviotacicatedneestiessdheninttccins 0.8 


Now, upon examining the constituents of the ash 
of the various kinds of wood as given in the above 
tables, and comparing them with the ash of various 
kinds of grains, it is easy to perceive why wood ashes 
are a most excellent manure for raising the grains 
and other vegetables. Ashes furnish to the soil the 
appropriate food of those plants. Ashes contain all 
the inorganic constituents which form the inorganic 
parts of plants; hence their great value as fertilizers, 
not enly upon “dry loamy soils,” but upon all soils 
exhausted of those inorganic substances by cultiva- 
tion, or deprived of them by nature. 

But ashes are valuable as an exterminator. A gill 
cup of unleached ashes put into a hill of corn, is sure 
to exterminate worms and bugs; and are equall 
valuable upon otner vegetables troubled with suc 
vermin. ey not only exterminate them upon the 
surface of the ground, but about the roots of the 
vegetables, and are sure to prevent the visits of these 
troublesome animals. 

Sown broadcast upon .the land and plowed in, 
leached or unleached ashes will exterminate sorrel, 
as they destroy the food of this noxious vegetable 





_ Besruies gives the constituents of the ash of va- 





when they neutralize the acids of the soils, 
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Thus no more valuable manure can be used than 
ashes. In speaking of their virtues for a meen 
crop, one writer says: “The use of wood ashes, when 
applied on a warm, light loam, will repay the first 

ear three times their cost, in raising a crop of pars- 

nips.” Another says: “No farmer or gardener, who 
rightly appreciates the value of his own interests, 
will ever dispose of his unleached ashes at less than 
seventy-five cents per bushel. Whatever may be the 

ological formation or constitutional texture of his 
a it is scarcely in the limits of probability but 
there are sections or va) at least, on which the 
application of ashes, either as a  Aeayeogy | or in 
compost, would not ‘be highly salutary to the soil 
and beneficial to the crop.” 

And still another says, that by actual experiment 
he has “found that for every bushel of ashes he has 
applied to his corn crop for the last ten years, he has 
received an additional bushel of corn as the result !” 

So save your ashes and apply them to your lands. 
—Granite Farmer. 


ACTION OF DROUTH ON PLANTS. 


Tue specific action of drouth on plants is one of 
the problems not yet entirely solved. Whether it is 
the indirect waste of moisture on the plants by evapo- 
ration, or the want of the due proportion of water 
necessary to build up the structure of plants, or 
whether it is some indirect action on the constitutions 
of the soil, is by no means a settled question. 

The present season has afforded abundant illustra- 
tions of the effect of want of moisture on the several 
plants the farmer has to cultivate ; and what is more 
remarkable, the drouth, though absolutely less than 
it was last year, seems to have had a far greater effect 
on the plants. The meadows especially appear to 
have suffered. In all the northern counties particu- 
larly, the grass crop is peculiarly affected. e finer 
and shorter grasses are absolutely either wanting, or 
so thin that they show the meadow to be without 
bottom grass. The coarser grasses are tall, but thin, 
and running to seed, forming no tillering stalks, and 
few blades in comparison to those of former years. 
The corn is the same—thin, stunted, and spiry in its 
character. There have been no tillering—no thick, 
matted surface. The drills have been- visible up to 
the present period; and the stems are fast runnin 
to the ear before half the usual height is attaine 
being also hard and yellow in color, and different as 
possible from the graceful flopping blade the wheat 
plant exhibits at this period. 

Now, in what = c way has this drouth so acted 
on the plant? ordinary vegetables, ninety per 
cent. of their whole structure is simply water. Hence 
it is easy to conceive how mg a quantity of that 
material is necessary during their growth and de- 
velopment. But there was no such absolute defi- 
ciency this season. The soil always contained a 
comparatively large amount of moisture; the dews 
were often plentiful, amounting to fully as much more 
as any diurnal development of the plant could require; 
and all the tables of rain fallen in the spring of this 
year, we have seen showed a larger quantity than in 
the —_oe months of last year. Hence it 
seems we must look to the abstract cause of the 








injury—to somewhat beyond the mere denuding of 
the plant of water, as such. 

e think the theory of Liesic far better estab- 
lished this season. The plant, to take up its elements, 
must have them presented to it in a state of solution. 
The action of rain operates to dissolve regularly and 
gradually the material required by the plant, both in 
the soil and in the rocks from which the soil is con- 
tinually forming, by disintegrading the small particles 
existing in the land. These are being supplied to 
the plant by the rains as it requires them, but this 
year they have not been so washed out and made 
ready for its use. But why did not the same cause 
operate equally in the spring of 1852? Simply be- 
cause the incessant rains of the, autumn early 
winter had washed the soluble constituents of the 
soil, so as to leave less free material in the land by 
for than in the previous spring, and hence the ordi- 
nary drouth had” much greater effect on the plants 
this year than it had last. 

The effect of water on plants, regularly supplied, is 
most wonderful. Those who have seen the Clipston 
water meadows, and the small and clear stream, which 
produce from three to five crops of grass per annum, 
either depastured or mown, or partly the one and 
partly the other, must be convinced that it is almost 
as much owing to the plentiful supply of water in the 
dry season, as to any great amount of manure held 
by that small river in solution, that the vast increase 
ty) = is produced. By watering, Mr. Kenyepy, 
of Myremill, keeps close upon a thousand head of 
stock on ninety acres of Italian rye grass.) In ordi- 
nary seasons, from five to nine sheep can be kept on 
one acre of land; the latter may be done in a a. 
ping season on clover, and on well-cultivated land ; 

ut with the aid of a little artificial food, and by the 
application of liquid manure, in the shower form, by 
steam, Mr. Kennepy can keep fifty-six sheep per acre! 
Nor can we believe that this is altogether due to the 
manure. To that it is partly owing, doubtless; but 
it is by far more owing to its being watered with that 
manure in a soluble state, and so fit for the immediate 
use of plants. Hence he is independent of the season, 
The water-drill, to which we before alluded, is an bs 
plication of the same principle; and the wonde 
results of the dressing of dissolved bone liquid, in a 
dry season, by the Duke of Richmond, is a powerful 
fact in the same direction. 

That it is the want of soluble manure, or, in other 
words, elements of plants, which is mainly the cause 
of the injury, is manifest from the fact that all the 
| land has suffered by far the most from the 

routh. The very highly-manured land has sustained 
the least damage; while on land to which very highly- 
soluble manures, Peruvian guano, for instance, and 
similar materials, have been applied, the crops are 
growing vigorously. 

Nor let it be forgotten that the rain brings down 
the ammonia, which, in dry states of the atmosphere, 
will float undisturbed; this failing, as well as the 
soluble supply below, would of course aggravate the 
cause of injury—Mark Lane Express. 


Tue Columbus Journal says that all the flour sold 
in that city falls short in weight from four to fourteen 
pounds in each barrel. Flour-ishing rascality! 
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“POLL EVIL. 


“ Poll evil results either from neglect or abuse.” 

Pout evil generally makes its appearance about 
the nape of the neck, in the form of an inflammatory 
swelling, which, if not arrested, ends in abscess and 
fistula. It generally proceeds from blows or bruises. 
Horses that are located in low-roofed stables are apt 
to strike the poll against the beams or ceiling; anda 
frequent o wry of the act always ends in indura- 
tion or poll evil. Some horses are very restless in 
the stall, and are constantly jerking their heads up- 
ward, especially if tethered too short; in consequence, 
the which come in contact with the upper part 
of the head-stall are bruised; the injury is not often 

reeived until considerable tumefaction aad un- 

ealthy suppuration have set in; the case then be- 
comes exceedingly difficult to cure, and may wear out 
the patience of all concerned. Excessive friction on 
the nape of the neck, from bridle or halter, or the 
pressure of either on the parts, from their being fas- 
tened on the head toe tightly, are most fertile in pro- 
ducing this malady. Other causes are operative in 
producing poll evil that we shall just barely allude 
to (merely in view of prevention). It is well known 
that the poll is a part which very seldom makes the 
acquaintance of either brush or currycomb ; yet it is 
the receptacle for considerable dust and filth: owing 
to the accumulation of either, a cutaneous eruption 
arises, the itching sensation of which causes the horse 
to rub whenever he can get a chance; the evil goes 
on, until what was at first superficial now becomes 
deep-seated, by mere contiguity of tissue. The bung- 
ling and oftentimes cruel manner of forcing a small 
collar on a large horse—pulling first this way and 
then that, now a tug, then a jerk, and perhaps a blow 
with the whip stick—is not inoperative, to say the 
least, in producing this malady. Some men are in 
the constant habit of. bracing the horse’s head down- 
ward with the martingale, so as to bring the mouth 
and chest in close proximity; and they seldom con- 
sider that the strain comes on the horses poll: the 

ressure of the bridle from without, and the unyield- 
ing nature of the bones of the neck, bruise the inter- 
mediate soft tissues, and poll evil is the result. Not- 
withstanding all this, poll evil is of rather rare 
occurrence. 

Poll evil is first noticed in the form of an oval 
tumor, hot and tender, situated directly in the region 
of the nape, — inclining to one side; in the sup- 
purative stage, and when the matter is deep-seated, 
scarcely any fluctuation can be felt ; when, however, 
the matter lies directly beneath the skin, or in the 
cellular tissues, the reverse is the case. The suppu- 
rative finally runs into the ulcerative stage ; we then 
observe chasms and sinuses, similar to those observed 
in fistula of the withers, and finally the bones become 
involved in the disease. 

Treatment.—In the early , a sort of anti- 
og np treatment is the best. e patient should 

kept on a light diet, have a dose of cooling medi- 
cine, and the pe should be kept constantly wet by 
means of cold water bandages; for an indolent sort 
of tumor we substitute a solution of vinegar and salt. 
Continue this treatment for a few days. Should the 
tumor increase in size, and have a soft, fluctuating 
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feel, apply a poultice of linseed. We must not wait 
for the tumor to break of itself; but as soon as mat- 
ter can be distinctly felt, let it be opened at the lower 
margin, instead of its summit; by this means the 
matter can pass off as fast as it forms. It will be 
prudent to make a pretty large opening, so that no 
obstruction shall exist to the free and fall dischar 
of matter, which must be pressed out. It is customary 
in such cases to apply poultices in view of promoting 
the discharge ; instead of poultice, the author uses g 
paste composed of sugar, soap, and powdered biood- 
root, equal parts; these are to be rubbed together in 
a mortar, and spread on cotton cloth, about the thick- 
ness of a dollar, and thus applied to-the tumor, to be 
secured by bandage. In the majority of cases, how. 
ever, the author endeavors, after having opéned the 
abscess, to put a stop to the suppurative process in 
the following manner: Having punctured the tumor, 
and pressed out as much as possible of morbid accu. 
mulation, take a six or eight ounce syringe, and inject 
the cavity several times with tincture of iodine; after 
doing so, cram into the chasm a portion of salt and 
bloodroot, equal parts; put a cold water pad on the 
eminence, and encircle it with a roller, passed around 
the head and neck in the usual manner, as tight as 
circumstances permit. On the following day the 
bandage is to be removed, the part washed and 
dressed, and a small quantity of tincture of iodine 
injected, and henteased as before. This treatment 
must be followed up for several days, at the end of 
which, should the discharge have decreased, and other 
symptoms appear favorable, the chances are in favor 
of acure. Our object in this treatment is to excite 
adhesive inflammation, by means of which, accom 
panied by pressure, the surfaces of the interior are 
glued together. 

Cases, however, occur which set at defiance all our 
skill. In such the ligamentary, tendinous, fleshy and 
bony structures are involved, perhaps accompanied 
with fistulas, running in various directions, like so 
many pipes or drains; and the difficulty of —_ 
the latter is, that they acquire a mucous lining; an 
all mucous canals are very difficult to unite. The 
only remedy in such cases is the knife: the part must 
be laid open and all fistulous pipes dissected out 
Should a portion of the bone be diseased, that must 
also be removed. The chasm is then to be cleansed 
with a solution of chloride of lime, or pyroligneous 
acid; its edges brought together by suture, leavi 
an orifice at the lower part for the discharge 0 
matter. ; 

Our object must still be to adhere by adhesion, as 
already described. Should we fail in this, and the 
part assume a morbid type, inject and dress it with 

Spirits of turpentine, 
Eee 

Fir balsam has also a very good effect on indolent 
and morbid parts. So soon, however, as the parts 
show a disposition to heal, dress with tincture of aloes 
and myrrh. 

Our treatment must not be altogether of a local 
character; we must attend to the general health, and 
keep the bowels soluble. Sulphur, sassafras and 
cream of tartar are the best remedies—.Modern 
Horse Doctor, by Dr. Dadd. 


. equal parts. 
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METHOD OF ADMINISTERING MEDI- 
CINES TO HORSES. 

Tue author almost invariably administers medicine 
in the form of drench, using a common champagne 
bottle. Some persons, however, assert that “there 
is great danger in drenching horses from a bottle ; 
also, that it is very difficult to make them swallow 
fluid.” We never knew of any accident following 
the use of the bottle, where ordinary caution was 
observed. * There is a space between the canine teeth 
and grinders where the bottle can be introduced; and 
if kept in that position while “drenching the horse,” 
it cannot do any harm. Our usual plan is, to stand 
on the right side of the horse, our back turned toward 
his body ; we then take a firm hold of the lower jaw 
with the left hand, at the same time moderately ele- 
vating the head (not too high), while with the right 
we gradually pour down the contents of the bottle. 
Time should he taken in the process; and if it is 

ured down in small quantities at a time, so much 
the better, the horse will be more likely to swallow 
it, especially if it shall be made palatable by the ad- 
dition of a few caraway seeds or alittle honey. Horses, 
like children, must be handled in the most gentle 
manner. They will generally refuse to drink even a 
little gruel, when any unnecessary severity is resorted 
to in its administration. They may be coaxed, but 
not forced. 

In answer to the second objection, we observe, 
that there is no more difficulty (not half so much) in 
administering a drench to a horse, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, than there is in giving a ball. To the 
latter we have great objections. First, in reference 
to its bulk; secondly, the length of time it takes for 
the gastric fluids to dissolve it ; and lastly, its action 
is uncertain. Whereas, medicine given in the fluid 
form is readily taken up by the lacteals, and gperates, 
for good or evil, in much less time. It has also been 
urged that, when a horse is suffering from disease of 
the respiratory organs, the additional excitement fol- 
lowing the act of drenching is unfavorable to a cure. 
Unfortunately, we are in a worse predicament when a 
ball is given, for then the tongue is forcibly drawn 
out of the mouth, while the hand is passed up to its 
root, where the ball is deposited. Our own expe- 
rience in the matter leads us to decide in favor of the 
bottle. If any further proofs of its utility are wanting, 
we may mention the fact that one-half of our city 
horsemen are in the habit of administering drink from 
the bottle without accident—Modern Horse Doctor, 
by Dr. Dadd. .. 


USELESSNESS OF THE 
BEARING-REIN. 





ON THE 


Tr is said that when his Majesty Grorce IIL, with 
a view to some improvement in military uniform, 
asked a life-guardsman, who had done good service 
in the battle of Waterloo, what sort of a dress he 
should prefer had he another similar battle to go 
through, he received for answer, “Please your Maj- 
esty, I should prefer my shirt-sleeves.” Now, though 
we should be much surprised to see our cavalry regi- 
ment turn out for parade in shirt-sleeve order, there 
can be no doubt the life-guardsman’s principle is a 


sound one. If a man wants to do a hard day’s work 
— if he wants to exert his muscles and sinews, either 
in walking, running, fighting, digging, felling trees, or 
carrying weights—he must have those muscles free 
and unconfined by straps, and ligatures, and tight 
clothing. No one can gainsay this. But how is it, 
then, that a principle wifich every one, whether a sol- 
dier or a a farmer or laborer, would insist upon 
in his own case, should be, in England, at least, so 
universally disregarded in the case of our hard-work- 
ing, patient, and too often ill-used beasts of burden? 
How is it that the ignorance of “common things,” 
which Lord Asxsurton so justly complains of, should 
be so lamentably conspicuous in a matter so con- 
stantly before our eyes, in our towns, in our fields, in 
our crowded streets, in our rural lanes, namely, our 
draught-horse appointments? It must be owned that 
one class—all honor, therefore, be to it—that of cab 
and omnibus proprietors, have set a good example in 
one respect, viz., in doing away with that hateful in- 
strument, the bearing-rein. But, alas! in ninety-nine 
carts and wagons out of a hundred (carts and wagons, 
which are to move at a slow and steady pace), we 
still persist in crippling unnecessarily our motive 
power, and gagging our unhappy horses by tying up 
their heads, as if in the very tyranny of wantonness. 
On the continent the bearing-rein is rarely used, and 
then only as servile English imitation; but in horse- 
racing, hunting, horse-loving England, it must be 
confessed its use is all but universal. In Yorkshire, 
in the midland counties, in the southern, up to the 
steep hills near Searborough, as up the not less steep 
downs near Brighton, we may see dat rs wagons 
at all hours of the day dragged miserably along by 
horses ;.on one hand urged forward by ever-restless 
whip-cord ; on the other, as if in the veriest spirit of 
contradiction, curbed in by senseless bearing-reins ; 
and yet, if the attendant carter’s attention be drawn 
to the unnatural cruelty of the proceediag, he generally 
appears fully alive to it. 

On seeing, the other day, a poor horse tugging 
away at a cart full of sand up the cliff at Brighton, 
of course with his head tied tightly back, we observed 
to a laborer near, What a shame not to undo the 
bearing-rein with such a load! “Oh yes, sir,” was 
the reply, “ I likes myself to see em free, but it’s cus- 
tom, sir, custom; they thinks they looks well.” How- 
ever, it is to be feared the truth is, thought has little 
enough to do with it; if people did think, the days 
of bearing-reins would soon be numbered. The folly 
of the practice was, some years ago, very ably shown 
by Sir Francis Heap, in his Bubbles by an Old Man, 
where he contrasted most unfavorably our English 
custom of tying tightly up, with the German one of 
tying loosely down, and both with the French one 
of leaving the horse’s head at liberty (and a man of 
his shrewdness and observation, a distinguished sol- 
dier, who has galloped across the South American 
pampas, and seen there herds of untamed horses in 
all their native wildness and natural freedom, is no 
mean authority). Now, he has pointed out most 
clearly that when a horse has real work to do, whether 
slow work, as in our plows and carts, or quick, as in 
a fast galiop, or in headlong flight across the plains 
of America, nature tells him not to throw his head 





up and backward toward his tail, but forward and 
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’ downward, so as to throw his weight into what he is 
called upon to do. This is a fact within every one’s 
observation; we have only to persuade the first 
wagoner we see (he is sure to have all his horses 
tightly borne up) to undo his bearing-reins, when 
down will go every horse’s head,.so as to relieve the 
wearisome strain upon his muscles, and give the 
weight of his body its due and natural power of over- 
coming resistance ; and thus each horse becomes en- 
abled to do his work as comfortably and easily as 
nature intended he should do; for nature never in- 
tended a heavy animal like a cart horse to perform 
slow work only, or chiefly by strain of muscle, but, 
on the contrary, by the power of weight as the rule, 
assisted by strength of muscle as the exception, when 
extra resistance has to be overcome. 

Thus, when we curb up a horses head with our 
senseless bearing-reins, and make him as ewe-necked 
as we appear to do, we are inverting the rule and 
order of nature; we are evidently trying to prevent 
his using the full unrestrained power of his weight, 
and are compelling him to over-strain and over-exert 
constantly those very muscles which should be kept 
in reserve for extra difficulties—such as greater ine- 
qualities of the road, new-laid stones, &c. Now an 
one can see that, to an old, worn-out, half-starved, 
over-worked animal, as too many, aye, by far the 
greater proportion, are, this must be intolerable 
cruelty. It is a mistake to think a bearing-rein can 
be of any service whatsoever, unless, as a very excep- 
tional case, to a very young, headstrong, unbroken 
horse. It is a mistake to think it improves a horse’s 
appearance—nothing contrary to nature can ever 
really do this. It is a missake to think it can ever 
prevent a horse’s falling down, though it has been the 
means of preventlng many an oid one recovering 
fromastumble. But until our horse-owners be taught 
to look at this matter in its true light, the light of 
common sense, and until it be taken up by the influ- 
ential land-owners and more enlightened and more 
considerate of the tenant farmers among us, it is in 
vain to hope for any mitigation of this but too-uni- 
versal cruelty. Hundreds of humane men, employers 
of horse-labor, there are in all our counties and towns, 
who, if their attention were but called to the sense- 
lessness and cruelty of the practice, would at once 
sze the necessity of the only prompt remedy ; and in 
these go-a-head days Prejudice at Custom have but 
tottering foundations—the one is fast yielding to 
common sense, and Lord Asxsurton’s much-to-be- 
desired “knowledge of common things,” and the other 
will not long stand its ground unless it has something 
more than the prestige of mere antiquity in its favor. 
We ourself have entirely done away with bearing- 
reins among our own heavy draught-horses ; though 
our carters were at first rather astonished at being 
desired to discard them entirely, and substituting a 
loose halter or rein at one side instead, they soon 
found that their horses were not a whit less managea- 
ble without. bearing-reins, and that they did their 
work with far greater ease to themselves. A great 
friend of ours, who has turned the sword of a dra- 
goon into a plowshare, and has paid great and suc- 
cessful attention to farming affairs, gives it as his 
opinion that “a re of horses, when freed from this 


———— 


from a quarter if not a third more land in a day, and 
with greater ease to themselves and less fatigue when 
the day’s work was over, than when confined in their 
action with bearing-reins.” 

It does appear not a little desirable that improve. 
ments should be made generally in our team-harnesg, 
so that all unnecessary weight, and perhaps gear, 
bearing-reins, &c., should be got rid of; and perhaps 
if the Royal Agricultural Society were to offer g 
prize for improved harness, and give the sanction of 
its authority to some improved type, we might hope 
to see ere long a great and beneficial change in this 
respect. mcg. is by no means desirable for its own 
sake, but the change from a bad system to a good 
one—from a bad to a good implement—cannot be 
otherwise than advantageous to the community; and 
it is only by observing and obeying nature’s laws that 
we can hit upon improvements which may be real 
and lasting, whether ,in mechanical appliances for 
plows, carts, and harness, or with respect to the P ved 
tical details of scientific cultivation, or the condition 
and household comforts of our agricultural laborers 
Agriculture fosters and embraces in its maternal 
grasp the knowledge of high and noble sciences ag 
well as that of “common things ;” and it is most un- 
reasonable to hope that that powerful Society, which 
pre-eminently ——— the influence, the talent, the 
enterprise, and the humanity of our English agricul- 
turists, will, among the thousand-and-one other im- 
provements which it has introduced and is introducing, 
not deem it beneath its notice to throw the energy of 
its influence against the unnatural system of bearing- 
rein—Mark Lane Express. 





HOUSE-FEEDING OF SHEEP. 


Tue house-feeding of sheep is surrounded with 
many more difficulties than that of the ox, and hence 
in practice has made less progress ; at the same time 
examples are sufficiently numerous to prove that it is 
not an exception from the general rule that shelter 
from the inclemency of our climate is necessary to 
the health and proper development of the bodies of 
all our domestic animals, and that this is best obtained 
in properly-constructed feeding-boxes, on artificial or 
mixed food. For example, breeders and feeders for 
the exhibitions of the Royal Agricultural Society 
and Smithfield Club have found that they cannot 
enter into competition on the out-door or natural sys- 
tem against the artificial or house-feeding—unless for 
the inferior quality of stock; and that before the 
greatest'weights can be obtained in the shortest time 
from a given quantity of food, it is necessary to have 
recourse to dry, well-ventilated and quiet feeding- 
boxes. And besides the cases of extra fat stock, the 
agricultural press teems with examples of a more 
general character, where results generally are recorded 
in favor of the system. But while the vast majority 
are thus aie Gane is, nevertheless, a respectable 
minority to the contrary; so that, as yet, public 
opinion is divided on the subject, and before unanimity 
can be expected to prevail a more careful investiga- 
tion of experiments is necessary. 

In the prosecution of this important subject, ex- 
periments should never lose sight of first principles ; 
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and however plausible may be the deductions drawn 
from them, can never overturn the established laws 
of nature, on which the system of house-feeding in 
feeding-boxes is based. For exampye, it is a well- 
authenticated fact, that the temperature of the body 
of the sheep is the same from the poles to the equa- 
tor, while its position with reference to external tem- 
perature, and therefore its natural ability to keep this 
degree of heat, is very diflerent in every degree of 
latitude, if equally exposed in the open air; hence 
the quantity of food consumed must be proportionally 
different, to maintain the animal system at this uniform 
degree of temperature. In this respect, the radiation 
of heat from the body of the sheep is not different 
from that from the body of man; and we know that 
when exposed in polar regions our sailors consume a 
larger quantity of food, with all the extra clothing 
which they wear; while, as Liesia observes, “some 
hunting and fishing tribes will with ease consume ten 
pounds of fish or flesh, and perhaps a dozen tallow 
candles, daily.” Now, experiments can never prove 
that the sheep consumes less food out-doors, exposed 
to the inclemency of our winters, than they do when 
sheltered in-doors, othef things being equal, but the 
contrary; so that if they eat equal quantities, the lat- 
ter must increase faster in weight, or there must exist 
some peculiar cause sufficient to account for the con- 
trary, such as an inferior quality of food, irregularity 
in feeding, excitement, &e. 

In recording experiments of this kind, too little at- 
tention, we are afraid, has been paid to the constitu- 
tion of the sheep; while habits acquired from peculiar 
treatment, at variance with its original constitution, 
have been mistaken for natural characteristics, as the 
following observations will show: 

In the first place—from the gaseous matter emitted 
from its body being more fetid, and from its dung and 
urine being more liable to give off volatile and offen- 
sive matter, and from the quantity of pure air con- 
sumed for respiration, and the capillary action of the 
skin being greater—the sheeprequires a larger feeding- 
box in proportion to its size than the ox. The dif- 
ference in the smell of the two, may convince an 
one of the soundness of this conclusion. rere 
therefore, of being low, as is generally the case, the 
roo. of the feeding-box should be lofty, as well as the 
box itself sufficiently large below,-so as to procure 
proper ventilation. Crowded pens and low roofs are 
incompatible with this, summer and winter, often 
creating stagnant volumes of heated air in the former 
season—in the latter currents of cold air, worse than 
the extremes experienced in the open field. Not 
only does the sheep require a greater abundance of 
pure air than the ox, but it also requires a dryer bed, 
to avoid foot-rot and other evils experienced from 
wetness—a demand almost impossible to be complied 
with, save in the feeding-box alone; for in open yards 
and sheds, in rainy weather, from — exposed to 
the full exciting influenee of light, with all that is 
passing around, and from being more agile, and re- 

uiring a larger amount of exercise for health, the 
the whole pen is kept continually on the move; so 
that, however well littered it may have been at night, 
long before morning all is a puddle, worse than offen- 
sive to the fine senses of the sheep—consequently 
when any of the pen attempt to confine themselves 





under cover, and to lie down, the stench becomes in- 
tolerable, so that preference is generally given to the 
outside. In this position their skins become wet and 
their feet tender. 

Again, conclusions relative to confinement, “roving 
disposition,” and economy and expense of house- 
feeding, are generally vague and unsatisfactory ; for 
confinement is but an expression of degree, sheep in 
all cases being confined to their mountain walks, their 
lowland pastures, or enclosures of some kind or other, 
as open yards or feeding-boxes; and the fact that the 
Southdown (one of the most timid, shy and cautious 
of all our breeds) thrives best, and pays it keep the 
best, when confined in the feeding-box, is a practical 
refutation of ‘all the objections here involv: “ Art 
may succeed,” say our objectors, “in rearing and fat- 
tening the Southdown, Leicester, and such breeds, in 
properly-ventilated feeding-boxes; but the natural 
system only suits the rovi isposition of the Che- 
viot and black-faced breeds, which comprise the large 
flocks of our mountain.walks. There feeding;sboxes 
could not be erected, for the want of capital; while 
in summer the system is impracticable, for the want 
of food.” Objections such as these are no doubt 
plausible, but they will not bear a close investigation; 
for may not the roving disposition be not a constitu- 
tional characteristic, but one acquired from the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which the large flocks in question 
are placed? being compelled by necessity to walk a 
certain daily round in search of food—a round as 
formal as the line of a railway—while self-preserva- 
tion from eagles, ravens, foxes, —_ &c., makes 
them more gregarious. in their habits, more timid, 
shy and watchful than they otherwise would be. In 
such positions the nervous system is kept continually 
in an excited state, consequently requiring a larger 
supply of food to maintain the system, especially in 
the case of young sheep, who are startled by every 
bird, bee or butterfly rising on the wing; hence, in 
some measure, no doubt, the slowness with which 
they arrive at maturity,-and the difficulty with which 
they are fed—results which disappear as we remove 
their causes; for the above b if removed to the 
enclosed pastures of the lowlands, fatten faster and 
at an earlier age, becoming less gregarious in their 
habits, less roving, shy and watchful. If we reduce 
the enclosure by netting, shifting the nets as the dif- 
ferent brakes become bare, a still greater improvement 
is made; or we might have quoted an older system 
than either the field-fence or net, viz., the tether—a 
practice with which our readers are doubtless fa- 
miliar—one under which both the black-faced and 
Cheviot breeds fatten with great rapidity, after a 
week’s experience that their confinement is for their 
welfare. short, Nature is always ready to adapt 
herself to her present exigencies, and those habits 
conducive to her welfare will be sooner acquired than 
those of a different character. The black-faced sheep, 
for instance, will sooner acquire the habits of the 
Leicester than the Leicester those of the black-faced. 
The other objections—that box-feeding during winter 
unfits the mountain sheep for its walk during summer, 
and that the system would not pay—are equally un- 
tenable; for the healthiest sheep is obviously the 
fittest for the hills at any season; while if the South- 
down pays for house-feeding in the finer climate of 
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the south, the system must be a more profitable one 
in the less congenial regions of the north. There are 
no doubt many minor objections connected with this 
we of our subject—objections which our present 
imits will not allow us to discuss in detail, and there- 
fore ‘we shall briefly dispose of them in toto, in a con- 





cluding sentence, thus: The sheep is more dependént 
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practiced, that is no reason why success may not ul- 
timately crown her labors in the most forbidding dig. 
tricts; for in these we can point out thousands of 
acres capable of producing furze in abundance, from 
which art can easily return ten times the amount of 
matter Nature now does from her scanty herbage. 
London Agricultural Gazette. 
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FARM WIND-MILL. 


pare man, and hence on artificial systems, than any 
of the other domestic animals, and is certainly not 
the less ungrateful for them; while, on the other 
hand, art has done less for it than for either the horse, 
ox or swine, the majority of its family being still 
treated on the natural system; and however numer- 
ous may be the obstacles which art has to triumph 
over before house-feeding in boxes can be successfully 


WIND-MILL FOR RAISING WATER. 

So much interest has been felt the past season in 
the use of means to avert the consequences of severe 
and long-protracted drouths, that we have procured 
an engraving of a wind-mill, which appears to be 
firmly and strongly made, simple in construction, and 
not liable to get out of repair. The letters in the 
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engraving refer to the description of its parts and 
construction, as given in the People’s Journal, vol. 1, 
page 141. The engraving on the opposite page is a 
view of size No. 1, intended for driving a two-inch 
pipe. The frame is five feet six inches high; diameter 
of wings, ten feet. The machine is constructed so as 
to be easily taken apart. Iron rods are employed to 
connect its different parts in the strongest manner. 
Price, with iron pump, $30—boxed and shipped to 
any part of the United Stales. For further particu- 
lars, address ALFreD E. Beacu, No. 86 Nassau street, 
New York. 





Someruine asout Scuoots—We know a man who 
last summer hired four colts pastured on a farm some 
five miles distant. At least once in two weeks he 
got into a wagon, and drove over to see how his ju- 
venile horses fared. He made minute inquiries of the 
keeper as to their health, their daily watering, &c. 
He himself examined the condition of the pasture ; 
and when a dry season came on, he made special ar- 
rangements to have a daily allowance of meal, and he 
was careful to know that this was regularly supplied. 

This man had four children attending a district 
school kept in a small building erected at the cross 
roads. Around this building on three sides is a space 
of land six feet wide; the fourth side is on a line 
with the street. There is not an out-house or shade 
tree in sight of the building. Of the interior of the 
school-house we need not speak. The single room is 
like too many others, with all its apparatus arranged 
upon the most approved plan for producing curved 
spines, compressed lungs, ill health, &c. 

We wish to state one fact only. The owner of 
those colts, the father of those children, has never 
been into that school-house to inquire after the com- 
fort, health, or mental food daily dealt out to hfs off- 
spring. The latter part of the summer we chanced 
to ask, “who teaches your school?” and the reply 
was, “he did not know, he believed her name was 
Parker, but he had no time to look after school 
matters.” —American Agriculturist. 
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THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


’ Tne treaty made by Mr. Secretary Marcy and 
Lord Every, was ratified by the Senate recently, by 
a vote of 32 to 11. Its provisions are concisely as 
follows: 


Article first provides that the fishermen of the 
United States shall be allowed to take any kind of 
fish, except shell-fish, along the coast of the British 
North American possessions, including the bays, har- 
bors and creeks, with no limitation with respect to 
distance, excluding fisheries of shad and salmon in the 
rivers. or at their mouths It will be remembered 
that the treaty of 1818 prevented our fishermen from 
coming within three miles of the coast, and that this 
restriction was construed as preventing us from.en- 
tering bays where the head lands were less than six 
miles apart. That there shall be no disagreement 





respecting the places reserved by this treaty, a com- 
mission is to be appointed of one from each nation, 
to visit the localities and to settle upon the restrictons. 


The saue right, subject to the same restrictions, is 


given to the British fishermen, on all our coasts north 
of the 36th degree of north latitude, which is the 
latitude of Albemarle Sound, in North Carolina. 
The third article specifies the articles, the growth 
and produce of both the British Colonies and the 
United States, which shall be reciprocally admitted, 
duty free. - They are as follows : 
Flax, Hemp & Tow, manu- 


Flour, factured, 
Breadstuffs of all kinds, Undried Fruits, 


Animals of all kinds, Dried Fruits, 
Fresh meat, Fish of all kinds, 
Smoked meat, Products of fish and all 
Salted meat, other creatures living in 
Cotton, the water, 
Wool, Poultry, 
Seed, Eggs, 
Vegetables, Hides, 
Stone or Marbieinitscrude Furs, 
or unwrought state, Skins or Tails undressed, 
Slate, Firewood, 
Butter, Plants, 
Cheese, Shrubs, 
Tallow, Trees, 
Lard, Pelts, 
Horns, Wool, 
Manures, Fish Oil, 
Ores of metals of all kinds, Rice, 
Coal, Broom Corn, 
Pitch, Bark, 
Tar, Gypsum, ground or un- 
Turpentine, ground, 
Ashes, Burr or Grindstones, hewn 
Timber, or wrought or unwrou’t, 


Lumber of all kinds, round, Dye Stuffs, 
hewed and sawed, un- Rags, 
manufactured in whole Unmanufactured Tobacco. 
or in part, 

The navigation of the River St. Lawrence, Lake 
Michigan, and the Canadian Canals, is to be free to 
both nations; and the United States agrees to use its 
influence to induce the several States to open their 
canals to Canadians. 

This treaty is to last ten years, subject to a right 
reserved by Great Britain to suspend the navigation 
of the canals and the St. Lawrence, upon due notice 
being given; and to the United States, in case such 
notice should be given, the power of suspending the 
third article, so far as Canada is concerned. 

The sixth article provides for the ratification of 
the treaty within six months by the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Colonial Legislatures. 





Turesuine Grarn.—A correspondent of the South- 
ern Planter says: “ For the comfort of those who feed 
threshing machines where there is much dust in the 
wheat, I will say, it is the experience of my feeder 
(who has suffered much from the dust in his throat) 
that one swallow of oil (which should be the best 
lamp oil), when he stops at night, will relieve one 
from all the unpleasant effects of the dust. This is 
his experience, after ten years’ practice; and as it 
may give relief to many a fatigued and suffering poor 
fellow, I communicate it to the Planter.” 





One hundred and fifty-one million dollars are in- 
vested in implements and machines for aiding and 
abridging the work of the hands in cultivating the 





earth and in preparing its produce for consumption. 
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Horticultyral Department. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH FROST. 
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FRUIT-GATHERING. 


Next in importance to the ability to grow any 
given crop successfully, is a knowledge of the means 
and appliances that are best adapted to preserve it in 
its best condition for future use and sale. It is not 
the mark of a prudent farmer to suffer his grain to 
be damaged for want of storage; neither is it wise 
for any one who has fruit to gather and assort for 
market, to permit ill-judged haste to bruise the ten- 
der cells, or mar the external appearance and form. 
Much has been said on the imperative necessity of not 
allowing apples, or any fruits designed for long keep- 
ing, to receive even the slightest bruise or indentation. 
Why this necessity for preserving the delicate cellular 
tissue intact, will be evident if we consider for a mo- 
ment the reasons therefor. The juices of all fruits 
are contained in cells; and it is by the growth and 
aggregation of these cells, protected by their exter- 
nal covering, that fruit attains its ultimate size. When 
fruits have attained their full growth and development, 
or become ripe, as we say, the laws of vitality are 
suspended, except as relates to the preservation of 
the seed, and the ever-active agencies of chemical 
decomposition are ready to commence their work, 
and thus continue the ceaseless round of production 
and decay. 

So long as the temperature is kept below the ger- 
minating point, or below the degree at which decom- 
position commences, and the natural moisture inherent 
in itself is not permitted to escape, many fruits may 
be kept in all their freshness for a long time ; but in 
how many instances are all these conditions a perfect 
blank! Go into our orchards, and observe carefully 
the general method of procedure. Instead of feet 
properly shod—stepping carefully among the branches 
and delicate twigs—how often does the iron-shod 
heel bruise or tear off the bark, and leave ragged 
wounds to be healed by the abused tree! Instead of 
picking off the fruit one by one, and placing it gently 
and with .care in the basket, the long pole to whi 
the branches is brought into requisition; and thoug 
it may be sport to the lads to see the apples fly 
through the air and fall heavily upon the earth, 
pierced very likely by the stubble of the wheat, oat 
or barley crop (taken off that the use of the land be 
not lost), yet when gathered how few will you find in 
a fit state for keeping! 

Now, all this wholesale process of bruising and 
waste may be remedied, by the exercise of a little 
forethought in providing means of access to the 
branches of the trees. Had we a crop of nice fruit 
to gather, in anticipation of the friendly fireside chat 
during the long winter evenings, we should not deem 
it time lost to spend a few days in providing step 
ladders, folding ladders, and canvas sheets with rings 
at the corners, by which they could be extended 
under the trees, if necessary, in order to gather the 
fruit difficult of access. When collected in our bas- 
ket, we would not pour them heavily upon the floor 
of our fruit-room, or into the barrel; neither would 











we convey them homeward or to market in a spring- 
less conveyance. When about to place them in win- 
ter quarters,'we should reject every unsound or bruised 
one, remembering that the old proverb holds true in 
this as in every case, “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners”—which, paraphrased, would read, 
“ Every unsound or decaying specimen of fruit will 
invariably depreciate the value of the rest, and dis- 
pose them to rot.” ; 

In regard to the winter-keeping of fruit, the Hon. 
M. P. Wi_per, of Boston, in the Horticulturist, states 
that his experiment of keeping fruits was suggested 
by the difficulty of avoiding the bad effects of mois- 
ture and warmth in his old fruit-cellars under his 
dwelling-house ; and the same difficulty exists on the 
ground floor of buildings. “I therefore resorted,” 
he says, “to the other extreme—a cool and dry cham- 
ber on the north end of my barn, the location of 
which being over the carriage-room. I am now quite 
satisfied that we have at last attained the proper lo- 
cation for a fruit-room—namely, a cool upper apart- 
ment, with lined non-conducting walls. 

But we apprehend the great difficutly to be found 
in the want of care and attention to these points is 
this—will it pay? To such we do not know that we 
can give a better reply than by giving the experience 
of a noted fruit-grower who is satisfied that it does 
pay. Mr. Pet, of Pelham, N. Y., in some remarks 
before the American Institute, thus explains his pro- 
cess; and from the great success he has hitherto met 
with, we judge it to be worth an attentive perusal by 
fruit-growers: 


* * * «To do this reasonably, they should be 
picked from the tree by hand with great care, so as 
not to break the skin or bruise the fruit in the slightest 
degree, as the parts injured immediately decay, and 
ruin all the fruit coming in contact. Apples shaken 
from the tree become more or less injured, and totally 
unfit to be kept through the winter, or even shipped 
to the nearest ports. My Pippin fruit is all picked 
by hand, by men from ladders, into half-bushel baskets, 
from them into bushel and a half baskets, in which 
they are carried in spring wagons, twelve at a time, 
to store-rooms, covered with straw, where they are 
carefully piled, three feet thick, to sweat and discharge 
by fermentation some thirty per cent. of water, wheri 
they are ready for barreling for shipment to Europe 
or elsewhere. If they reach their port of destination 
before the second process of sweating comes on, they 
will keep perfectly four months. I have kept them 
sound two years, and exhibited them at the end of 
that time at the Institute Fair, Castle Garden. They 
have been sent to Europe and China froin my farm, 
packed in various ways, viz: in wheat chaff, buck- 
wheat chaff, oats, rye, mahogany saw-dust, cork-dust, 
er separately in paper, and in ice. By the 
mode I now adopt, I can warrant them to bear ship- 
ment superior to any other, except ice.” 





To Curr tHe Canker In Trers.—Cut them off to 
the quick, and apply a piece of sound bark from any 
other tree, and bind it on with a flannel roller. Cut 
off the canker, and a new shoot will grow-strong; 
but in a year or two you will find it cankered—Mrs. 
Hale's Receipt Book. 
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GATHERING AND PRESERVATION OF. 


FRUITS. 





Tus is a subject respecting which we have much 
to learn in this country; and considering the vast 
amount of capital invested in fruit-culture, and the 
prospective importance of the business in a commer- 
cial point of view, it becomes worthy of serious and 
immediate attention. How many of those who are 
in the possession of orchards and fruit-gardens know 
exactly when even to gather fruits in order to secare 
their greatest possible amount of excellence? May 
we not safely say that three-fourths of nearly all our 
summer fruits are consumed in sn immature state? 
The keeping of fruits in winter, and the packing for 
distant markets, are questions that concern deeply the 
extensive orchardists of this country. We have trans- 
lated from the Revue Horticole the following obser- 
vations on this subject, by Prof. Dusrem, formerly 
of Rouen and now of Paris. They contain many 
valuable hints and suggestions worthy of attentive 
perusal.— Horticulturist. 


“The preservation of fruits is a question intimatel 
connected with the fruit-garden. This should furnis 
during the entire year the same quantity of the best 
possible fruits. In order to do this, it is true we must 
= an equal number of varieties ripening their 
ruits during each month of the year. But this will 
be insufficient unless we adopt a mode of preservation 
which will retard the ripening of fruits to mid-winter, 
spring, or even the following summer. The fruit- 
garden can not give the results expected from it, if 
we are deprived of its products from February to 
June, when the earliest fruits begin to ripen. This 
question, then, has a certain importance, not only for 
those who gather and consume the fruit, but for those 
who deal in fruits and who without proper modes of 
keeping are exposed to great losses. As the mode 
of gathering has a certain influence on the preserva- 
tion of fruits, we wil! first treat of that operation. 


I. ON GATHERING. 


“Ist. Decrees or Maruriry.—Fruits should be 
gathered when they present a sufficient degree of ma- 
turity; and in this respect the different species of 
fruits require different treatment. 

“All the Stone Fruits, the cherries excepted, should 
be taken from the tree three or four days before their 
absolute maturity. 

“The Kernel Fruits of Summer and Autumn 
are gathered eight to twelve days before maturity. 

“These fruits possess, then, the necessary elements 
to accomplish their maturition, which is nothing more 
than a chemical re-action independent in some measure 
of vital action. In thus separating them from the 
tree they are deprived of the sap from the roots, they 
elaborate more completely that which is contained in 
their tissue, the sugary principle is then less affected 
by water, and a higher flavor is therefore acquired. 
The time suitable for gathering is when the side next 
the sun commences to change from green to yellow. 

“ The Cherries, Gooseberries and R ies are 
only gathered after their perfect maturity; but they 
should not be allowed to this moment, as they 
immediately lose some of their qualities. 

“ The Kernel Fruits which ripen only in Winter are 





gathered when they have accomplished their full de- 
velopment, and before vegetation has completely 
ceased—that is to say, from the end of September to 
the end of October, according to the variety, the 
earliness of the season, and climate. Experience has 
demonstrated that fruits left on the trees after their 
growth do not keep so well; they lose their sugar 
and perfume, because at this time the ————— is 
ordinarily too low for the new fluids which arrive in 
their tissue to be sufficiently elaborated. If, on the 
contrary, this epoch is anticipated, the fruits wither 
and do not attain maturity. It is equally necessary 
to gather the fruits from the same tree at different 
times—first, those placed on the lower parts of the 
tree ; then, eight or ten days after, those on the up 
part, of which the growth is prolonged by the influ- 
ence of the sap, which remains longer in this part of 
the tree. For the same reason the fruits of standard 
trees in the open ground are gathered later than those 
of espalier, and those of aged or languishing trees 
before those of young and vigorous ones. e pre- 
cise moment for the gathering of each fruit is indi- 
cated by the facility with which it is detached from 
the tree when slightly lifted upwards. 

“Various instraments under the name of ‘Fruit 
Gatherers’ have been invented to detach the fruits at 
the tops of the trees without the aid of ladders; but 
their employment is too slow, and the fruits are more 
or less bruised, and do not keep. When the fruits 
are gathered, they are deposited in a basket similar 





to that used by the cultivators of Montreuil (fig. 1). 
It is about two feet long, eighteen inches wide, and a 
foot deep, with a carpet on the bottom. The fruits 
are laid in one by one, and only in three rows or tiers; 
when too many are laid on the top of each other, the 
bottom ones are bruised. Each tier is separated by 
a quantity of leaves. If they are peaches, each one 
is enveloped in a leaf of the vine. e basket, being 
sufficiently full, is carried on the head into a spacious 
and airy place, where the fruits are deposited on 
leaves or dry moss; the table of the fruit-room can 
serve this purpose. There the summer and autumn 
fruits achieve their maturity, and are taken thence to 
be consumed. ‘The peaches should be cleaned of the 
down which covers them, and which is disagreeable 
to the mouth. 

“4 ——. for immediate consumption or to be 
preserved fresh, are gathered only at perfect matu- 
rity; the longer they are left on the vine, the more 
the sugary prmciple will be developed. Gra 
from contre-espaliers are to be preferred for keeping 
to those from esplaiers, as experience has demon- 
strated to the cultivators of Thomery that they 
keep better. 
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“The Dry Fruits, such as filberts, chestnuts, &c., 
are gathered at the moment when they detach them- 
selves from the trees. 

“In gathering fruits, a dry time and a cloudless sky 
should be chosen; and the middle of the day, from 
noon to four o'clock, is the best time to operate, as 
the fruits are charged with less humidity, the flavor is 
more concentrated, and those destined to be preserved 
keep better. This rule applies to all fruits. 

“2d. Move or GatuErinc.—The best method of 
gathering fruits consists in detaching them one by one 
with the hand. All pressure should be avoided as 
far as possible, as every bruise is followed by a brown 

t which gives place to and brings on the rapid 
y of the entire fruit. 


II. PRESERVATION. 


“The preservation of fruits can only be applied to 
those which ripen during the winter, and which, de- 
tached from the tree before the first frosts, are placed 
ander shelter from the cold to complete their maturity. 
The grape only is an exception to this. Summer and 
autumn fruits are also preserved, but only by the aid 
of certain proceedings, such as drying, and cooking 
more or less perfect, added to the exclusion of air or 
the addition of sugar—proceedings which result in 
discoloring the fruit and altering their flavor more or 
less sensibly. We cannot here describe the different 
methods. 

“To preserve the fruits of winter, it is necessary, 
first, to prevent the action of frost, which disorganizes 
them completely; second, to retard the progress of 
their maturity in such a manner that a certain num- 
ber of them will not ripen till toward the month of 
May in the following year. Experience has demon- 
strated that decomposition succeeds quite rapidly to 
complete maturity, and that it is impossible to pro- 
long their preservation beyond this point. 


“To obtain more or less perfectly the two-fold con- 


dition which we come to describe, depends upon the 
construction of the place in which the fruits are de- 
posited, the fruit-room, and to the care which they 
receive. 

“Ist. Or tHe Frurt-room.—The fruit-room will 
give the more satisfactory results in proportion as it 

the six following conditions: 

“1. That its temperature be erate equal. It 
is by changes of temperature, which expand or rarify 
the liquids contained in the fruits, that fermen- 
tation is excited and the interior organization de- 
stroyed—phenomena from which result maturity or 
ripeness. 

“2. That this temperature should be eight or ten 
degrees above freezing. A higher temperature fa- 
vors fermentation too much. If, on the contrary, it is 
lowered two or three degrees, this fermentation ceases, 
and maturation becomes stationary. Thus we see 
fruits preserved five or six months in an ice-house. 
In this case the end aimed at has been exceeded; for 
we are obliged, in taking them from the ice-house, to 
expose the fruits for a certain length of time to a 
higher temperature, in order to ripen them. The 
fruits thus preserved ripen afterwards with difficulty, 
and their quality is often found altered. 

“3. That the fruit-room be deprived of the action 
of the light. is agent also accelerates maturation 





in facilitating the chemical reactions which produce 
this phenomenon. 

“4. That all the carbonic acid discharged from 
the fruits be retained in the atmosphere. ‘This gas, 
it appears from experiments of CouvERCHEL, con- 
tributes powerfully to the preservation of fruits. 

“5. That the atmosphere be more dry than humid. 
Humidity is also a condition necessary to fermenta- 
tion; it diminishes the resistance of tissue in the 
fruits, and favors the effusion of its juices. It is, then, 
proper to avoid its accumulation in the fruit-room ; 
but it must never be completely dry, for the fruits 
losing then, by evaporation, a considerable quantity 
of the aqueous fluids wither, dry up, and do not ripen. 

“6. That the fruits are so placed as to diminish 
as far as possible the pressure which they exercise 
upon each other. This continued pressure determines 
the rupture of the vessels and cells toward the point 
of pressure, the different fluids are mingled, and this 
mixture promotes the chemical combinations which 
result in maturity. 

“We propose to construct a fruit-room to fulfill 
these conditions, in the following manner : 





























Fig. 2. 

“We would choose a very dry soil, somewhat ele- - 
vated, facing the north, and completely shaded from 
the sun by high plantations of evergreen trees. The 
dimensions are to be determined by the quantity of 
fruit to be preserved. That of which we give the 
plan (fig. 2) is 15 feet long in the inside, 12 feet wide, 
and 9 feet high. This will give place to 8,000 fruits, 
allowing each one to occupy 4 inches square. It is 
sunk 2% feet in the ground; and if the soil is very 
dry, it may be 3 fect. This enables us the more easily 
to guard the atmosphere against the external tem- 
perature. To prevent surface water from accumu- 
lating in the surrounding soil and filtering into the 
fruit-room, the surface of the ground should descend 
from the walls, and these should be constructed of 
cement a foot above the soil. 

“This fruit-room is enclosed by two walls (A and 
B), leaving between them an open space (G) about 
10 inches yide. This stratum of air interposed be- 
tween the two walls is the surest means of protecting 
the interior from the exterior temperature. The two 
walls are each 12 inches thick, constructed with a 
sort of mortar, or mud, made of clay and straw. 
This material is cheap, and on the whole a bad con- 
ductor of heat, and on this account preferable to com- 
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mon masonry. The walls are pierced with six open- 
ings—three in the inside and three in the outside 
walls—the first similar and exactly — to the 
last. The openings for the outside wall are— 

“1. The double door (D): the outside door opens 
out; that of the interior inward, and it opens in two 
parts, like a shutter.. When the frosts are severe, the 
space between the two doors should be filled with 
straw. 

“2. Two windows (E), about 20 inches square, 
placed on each side and opening at 18 inches from 
the soil, and closed by a double sash, of which the 
one opens out and the other in. The space between 
the two sashes should also be carefully filled with 
straw at the commencement of winter. 

“The inside wall has a door (F) and two windows 
(C); but here the door is simple; the windows are 
also closed with two sashes, the outside one sliding in 
& groove, and the other opening out. 

“As soon as the fruits are collected in the fruit- 
room, the joints and openings around the windows 
should be filled with paper, to prevent the air from 
the space between the walls entering the fruit-room. 
The four windows are only intended to admit air and 
light necessary to dry and ventilate the fruit-room 
before gathering in the fruit. We shall presently see 
that it is easy to get rid of the interior humidity pro- 
duced by the presence of fruits, without employing 
currents of air. : 

“The ceiling, sustained by beams, is composed of a 
layer of moss sustained by laths, and covered above 
and below with a layer of plaster; the whole being 
one foot thick. This mode of construction is neces- 
sary to exclude the influence of the exterior tem- 
perature. 

“The roof is thatched a foot thick with straw, and 
the dormer may be used for storing fodder in; but 
the points of union between the dormer and outer 
wall‘must be perfectly close. 

“The floor is of oak. The walls, and even the 
ceiling, should have a covering of boards. These 
precautions serve to maintain an equal temperature, 
to exclude exterior moisture, and to completely sepa- 
rate the atmosphere of the fruit-room from that 
without. 

“ All the interior walls, from 18 inches of the floor 
to the ceiling, aré furnished with board shelves, 2 feet 











wide, placed 10 inches aprrt. To facilitate the ar- 
rangement of the fruit, the upper shelves (A, fig. 3) 
are made to slope downward in front at an angle of 
45 degrees; and this decreases as they come down, 





until the lower ones within four or five feet of the 
floor are horizontal. 

“The tables or shelves are all made of narrow 
strips about 4 inches wide; and to facilitate the cir- 
culation of air, about an inch of space is left between 
each strip. The shelves are fixed-to the wall by 
brackets, sustained in front by upright posts (D 
placed 44 feet from each other. The cross-pieces (E 
attached to the uprights, support horizontal laths 
(F), or oblique ones (G). 

“In the center of the fruit-room we reserve a table 
(I, fig. 2), 6 feet long and 24 feet wide, separated from 
the shelves by a space of 3 feet. This table serves 
to receive the fruit temporarily, and has a narrow 
molding round the edge to keep it from falling off 
All the shelves have similar borders, 

“Such is the mode of construction we propose for 
a fruit-room, by the aid of which we can easily obtain 
many of the results which we have indicated as neces- 
sary—that is to say, it will enable us to maintain an 
equal temperature of 45 to 50 deg. Fahrenheit above 
zero, and that the action of the light is prevented. 
As for the other necessary conditions, we shall pre- 
sently point out the means to secure them. In cer- 
tain circumstances, much of the expense of a con- 
struction like the above might be avoided. If, for 
example, there was a subterranean cave or a grotto 
in a rock, a fruit-room might be established in either 
place, provided they be very dry. The interior fitting 
up would be the same. 

“As the fruits are brought into the fruit-room, 
they are deposited on the table, which is covered with 
a thin layer of dry moss. There they are assorted ; 
each variety is placed separate, and all unsound or 
bruised specimens are taken out. The sound fruita 
are left on the table two or three days, in order that 
they may part with some of their moisture. The 
shelves are then covered with a thin layer of dry moss 
or cotton, to prevent the fruits from being bruised by 
their own weight. We then pe to wipe the 
fruits lightly with a piece of soft flannel, and arrange 
them in rows on the shelves, leaving a space of a 
fourth of an inch between each, and keeping each 
variety separate, and placing similar varieties next 
each other. 

“The fruit-room may not only serve for the preser- 
vation of kernel fruits, but for grapes. The Chasselas 





Fig. 4. 
varieties in particular keep well in this way. We pro- 


ceed with them as follows: Each bunch is cleared of 
all decaying or unsound ‘verries, and fixed by the = 
on a small wire hook formed like an § (fig. 4). us 
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attached it is less liable to decay, as the berries have 
a tendency to separate from each other. The bunches 
are then hung by the other end of the § hook around 














Fig. 5. 


one or two hoops (fig. 5) placed one above the other, 
and suspended from the ceiling of the room, and 
rendered movable by two small pullies. 

“If it be desired to keep in this way a large quan- 
tity of grapes, space may be economized by substi- 
tuting for the hoops wooden frames (fig. 6), about 4 


























Fig. 6. 
feet ge These frames are furnished with strips 
or ro 


s separated from each other by a space of 3 or 
four inches, and having on one side small pins to sus- 
pend the crotchets of grapes on. These frames are 
also fixed to the ceiling so as to occupy all the sur- 
face, and, like the hoops, to move up and down as may 
be necessary. 

“The grape-growers of Thomery, who preserve a 
large quantity of grapes, content themselves with 
ape bunches on wire frames, on which they proba- 

ly spread a thin layer of very dry fern. 

“When all the fruits are thus arranged in the fruit- 
room, the doors and windows are left open during the 
day, unless in wet weather. Eight days’ exposure to 
the air in this way will be necessary to deprive the 
fruits of their surplus moisture. After that, a dry 
and cold time is chosen to close hermetically all the 
openings. The doors must be opened no more, except 
when necessary to enter. 

“Until the present time we have employed no other 





means to remove moisture from the fruit-room but by 
creating currents of air more or less intense. This 
mode is attended with serious inconveniences for the 
preservation of fruit. In the first place, it produces 
an equilibrium of temperature between the atmos- 
phere of the fruit-room and the exterior, and this 
change is very injurious to the fruits. In the second 
place, a glare of light is instantly admitted to the 
fruits, and this is no less injurious than the change of 
temperature. In fine, this vicious method should not 
be practiced unless the exterior temperature is not 
below the freezing point, and the weather is dry. In 
the winter, however, the weather is generally the re- 
vers of this, and the fruits have to be abandoned to 
a destructive moisture. 

“To escape this difficulty, we advise the use of 
chloride of calcium. This has the property of ab- 
sorbing so great a quantity of moisture (about double 
its own weight) that it becomes liquified after being 
exposed for a certain time to a moist atmosphere. 
Fresh lime has the same property of absorbing mois- 
ture; but at the same time it absorbs the carbonic 
acid set free by the fruits, and it is important to save 
this gas, as it aids materially in preserving them. 

“To employ the chloride of calcium, a sort of 
wooden box should be constructed (A, fig. 7), lined 








with lead (F), about 18 inches wide and 4 incheg 
deep. It is raised about 18 inches from the fioor, on 
a small table (B) having one of its sides (C) about 
14 inches lower than the other. At the middle of 
the lowest side of the box a small mouth is fixed for 
the liquified chloride to run over info a stone jar (E) 
placed below it. The chloride is spread in the box 
in small porous particles, very dry, and about 3 inches 
thick; and if the quantity employed be entirely liqui- 
fied before the fruit is consumed, a fresh supply may 
be added. About fifty pounds applied at three times 
is sufficient for a fruit-room such as is described above. 
The liquid which results from this operation should 
be carefully saved in the jar, and be kept covered 
until the following season. When the fruit-room ig 
filled anew, the liquid may be put in a brass kettle 
and placed over the fire, where it will soon evaporate 
to perfect dryness, and may be employed again in the 
same manner as before. 

“Such are the cases necessary to fill the conditions 
we have indicated for the preservation of fruits. The 
fruitroom should be visited at least once in eight 
days, to remove the fruits which begin to decay, set 
apart those which are ripe, remove the decaying berries 
from the grapes, and renew the chloride of calcium.” 
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CHEAP AND EFFICIENT MODE OF 
SAVING APPLES. 


Mr. Eprror:—I send you a description of a new 
and interesting method of saving winter apples, which 
a neighbor, Mr. Amos Cuampers, has found out and 
practiced for three seasons with success. It consists 
in making a large box of inch boards, sufficient to 
hold several wagon loads, which is lined up with the 
same material, and nailed to two-inch scantling, leav- 
ing that space between the outside and inside; the 
bottom is made of lattices; and the whole rests on 
the ground upon four-inch scantling. The winter 
apples are carefully gathered and put into this box, 
which is placed near the middle of the orchard, in 
the shade of an Apple tree. The top of the box is 
covered over with boards in the same manner as the 
sides, with two thicknesses, leaving a space between 
them—the top course made water-proof, to exclude 
the rain. It is left in this manner until just before 
the commencement of hard frosts that would be liable 
to freeze the apples; the box is then banked up with 
earth a few inches around the bottom, to exclude the 
air from going under it, the casing of two inches around 
the box is filled with dry loam or any kind of dry 
earth, and the top under the roof is also covered to 
the depth of an inch or two with earth, which effectu- 
ally excludes the air from the apples; they then freeze 
up solid, and no rotting takes place, and will be found 
in excellent condition in the spring ; and it is rather 
surprising that the flavor is not in the least injured. 
The air is left to circulate freely through the apples 
in the fall, through the latticed bottom—the cover 
being laid on loose, so as only to shed the rain. 
An opening, with a lock-up shutter, may be made 
near the top of the box, for the convenience of taking 
out apples at any time. ; 

The above plan makes if an easy matter to house 
the apples without removing them from the orchard. 
Now, I would propose from the above data, that fruit- 
growers erect a neat and ornamental building in their 
orchards, or in some convenient place, to be built on 
the same principle, to be lined up in a similar man- 
ner, and the casing filled with earth, or any substance 
that will exclude air and act as a partial non-con- 
ductor of heat, with means for ventilating in the fall. 

From some cause, there are very few cellars that 
will preserve apples or other fruit during a Canadian 
winter. Having tasted of the apples alluded to, I 
can bear evidence that they have preserved the finest 
flavor, and been kept to the date I am now writing. 
There is a difficulty in other methods, in keeping the 
temperature at a certain point in this severe and 
changeable climate, which would be otherwise neces- 
sary for preserving apples. 

Yours, respectfully, TT. G. Wiixsow. 

Onranrto, Saltfleet, C. W., May 16, 1854. 





Ir you have barren fruit trees, in poor soils, break 
up oyster shells finely, and mix them with ashes, and 
dig them in about the roots. Oyster shells have saline 
matter attached to them, with some animal matter, 
and much lime. The ash of the wood and bark of 
the Apple tree shows a large per centage of lime, and 
hence the above application will generally induce an 
immediate and decided improvement. 


A QUESTION FOR THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Mr. Eprror:—A Mr. Ca:z.nwe.t, of Greece, N. 
Y., informed me that last fall, in digging a drain from 
his cellar, he spread the earth taken from the bottom 
of the drain, which was about two and a half feet in 
depth, over the roots of five Peach trees, which were 
ia a parallel line with it. Those five trees, he says, 
have gained in appearance this season nearly a year’s 
growth over others to which no earth had been dis- 
tributed. It would be an interesting fact to know 
what differences of composition existed between the 
subsoil and surface soil, which, under equal circum- 
stances in other respects, should cause such a marked 
difference in growth. * 





GATHERING AND KEEPING THE PEAR. 


Neary all pears ripen with a much finer flavor if 
picked and matured in the house. The exceptions 
are very few. Some which prove only second or third 
rate when allowed to remain on tree till they 
soften, become rich, melting and delicious if house- 
ripened. Gathering the fruit while yet hard, will in 
nearly all cases prevent or greatly diminish the rot- 
ting at the core, which otherwise nearly destroys the 
value of many early sorts. 

Winter pears should hang upon the tree as late as 
safety will allow; and when gathered, should be kept 
in a cool room till near their usual period of maturity, 
when the ripening should be completed in a warm 
room, at a temperature of 60 to 80 deg. They 
should be kept covered to prevent shriveling. Some 
cultivators de wholly repudiated winter pears, 
merely for want of skill in the management of their 
ripening, or the want of a good cellar to keep them 
in. Some sorts, however, as the Beurre d’ Aremberg, 
require but little care; others, as the Vicar of Wink- 
field, need particular attention. But the transfer from 
the cool to the warm room is of t importance to 
most, and will convert tough and hard specimens into 
those which are juicy, melting and excellent— 
Thomas. 


Tansy vs. THE Peach Woru.—The editor of the 
Michigan Farmer states that a subscriber has a yard 
full of Peach trees, one of which is in the midst of a 
tansy bed. ‘This tree is by far the most healthy in 
the yard—full of fruit, and green and healthy in ap- 

arance, while the others are decaying or suffering 
rom the attacks of the peach worm or grub. 








Tue Appt Worm.—In Downtne’s Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America it is stated that “if an old 
cloth is laid in the fork of a tree about the time fruit 
begins to drop, the apple worm will make it a resting 
place, and thousands may be caught and killed from 
time to time.” 





ee 

Savinc Firowrer Sreps—The lovers of flowers 
should remember now that many fine varieties are 
ripening their seeds, and it is the best time to secure 
them. Put them up in neat papers, mark their names 
legibly upon them, and os them away in a dry place; 





and next spring you will be glad you have taken this 
slight trouble. 
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AGENCY Iv New York.—C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Pub- 
lisher, No. 152 Fulton street, New York, is agent for the GENESEE 
FarMER, and subscribers in that city who apply to him can have 
their papers delivered regularly at their houses. 


FARMING IN THE PeninsuLA OF MARYLAND.—Between 
the Chespeake Bay on the east, and the Potomac Bay (mis- 
called river) on the west, there exists an area of farming 
land of about one hundred miles in length, and an average 
of some twenty in width, which possesses agricultural and 
commercial advantages that deserve to be far better known 
than they are. At the head of the Chespeake stands the 
city of Baltimore, with a population of about 200,000, and 
it is still growing with great rapidity. At the the head of 
tide water on the Potomac may be seen the three cities of 
Washington, Alexandria and Georgetown. The first named 
contains over 50,000 inhabitants, and, like Baltimore, adds 
annually some thousands to its population. Alexandria 
increases faster in trade and commerce than in the number 
of its citizens, although the latter shows a handsome gain 
in the last five years. Georgetown grows a little, and but 
a little; for the Long Bridge across the Potomac at 
Washington injures its outlet to the ocean; while the 
Chespeake Canal, extending down to Alexandria, makes 
that city, with its deeper water, the grand depot for 
Cumberland coal. Alexandria is at the head of naviga- 
tion for large ships, although United States vessels of war, 
drawing twenty feet of water, ascend to the Navy Yard 
on the East B.anch of the Potomac in the metropolis. 
The Potomac being in truth an arm of the sea, with an 
average of more than three miles in width from Alexan- 
dria to where it unites with the Chespeake, it is important 
to know that bituminous coal, so largely consumed by 
steamers, is cheaper at Alexandria than in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York or Boston. Indeed, it is sent to 
all the cities named for sale and consumption. 

The tract of land lying between the two arms of the 
sea, which extend from the Atlantic to Baltimore and 
Washington, is divided into three counties: the one 
nearest to, and adjoining the District of Columbia, is St. 
George’s, the next Charles, and the lowest St. Mary's. 
* This editorial is written in the last-named county, after 
exploring this beautiful peninsula, which has, perhaps, the 
very best agricultural climate on the continent. Figs 
flourish in St. Mary’s county. It has many superb oyster 
covers; and that county alone coutains more than five 
hundred miles of salt inlets, or tidal creeks, every square 
foot of which will breed and rear the finest shell-fish in 
the world. The annual oyster crop of Maryland is said 
to exceed three million dollars; and it may be easily ex- 
tended to ten millions. To one familiar with the wheat 
soils of the Genesee country, it is interesting to see how 
oyster-shell lime, so freely used on the lower part of this 
peninsula, makes poor land yield forty bushels of wheat 
per acre. Farmers are now just closing up their wheat 
threshing ; and unlike wheat in the District of Columbia, 
the interior of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia, it has a brightness and strength, as well as 
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abundance of straw, which we have uever seen excelled in 
the valley of the Genesee. Nearly one-half of the earthy 
part of a bushel of wheat is phosphoric acid, combined 
with alkaline bases ; and marine shells yield this important 
acid, and old Ocean all the needful alkalies, including am- 
monia. While we have been writing over a sheet of fools- 
cap paper, a couple of gentlemen have caught, on the 
north side of Point Lookout, one hundred and fifty fine 
pan fish, with hooks, lines and fishing rods. Point Look- 
out is the extreme point of land between the Potomac and 
Chespeake, and it demonstrates the fact that abundant re- 
mains of marine animals will impart extreme fertility to 
what would otherwise be a barren, silicious sand beach. 
The coal reefs of Florida and Bermuda, covered with a 
scanty allowance of clay, sand and vegetable mold, have 
long produced extraordinary crops. If any farming lands 
are inexhaustible, such as abound in the shells and bones 
of animals, and are almost daily moistened with sea-spray, 
leaving fine crystals of salt behind, surely are. To take 
crops of wheat, corn and hay from farms thus situated, is 
precisely like taking showers of rain from the ocean by 
solar evaporation—the supply greatly exceeds the demand, 
and restitution is perfect. 

There is a growing trade between this peninsula and 
Boston and New York in fire-wood, which is mostly pine. 
The same kind of trade, with the addition of ship-timber, 
is carried on extensively on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac and the Chespeake. Bostonians pay three dollars a 
cord for pine wood on the banks of coves, where ships can 
reach it. A negro fellow of common skill and industry 
cuts five cords in a week, for which his master receives 
$2.50, and has to board his laborer. Some Maine choppers 
cut twelve cords a week; and many Northern men are 
making fortunes in Virginia by buying up large tracts of 
timbered land contiguous to navigable water. Since wood, 
lumber, staves and ship-timber have become in great de- 
mand, good wood and timber lands have naturally largely 
advanced in price. They are selling at from ten to fifty 
dollars per acre. 

We have been able to discover nothing peculiar in the 
cultivation of wheat, corn or tobacco in this part of Mary- 
land. On the tenth day of September not half of the 
ground intended for wheat this fall is yet broken, owing to 
the extreme drouth and hardness of the earth. In this 
warm climate wheat may be sown till Christmas, although 
September is doubtless the best time to seed. Clover does 
well on marled land, but not where the calcareous element 
is wanting. Commend us to a low-lying sea-shore farm, 
where hogs and neat cattle, sheep and horses, grow finely ; 
and where fish abound in the contiguous waters, and the 
soil abounds in the elements of wheat. 

There are lines of small steamers that run ennstantly 
and regularly from Baltimore to Washington and back, 
touching at all places round the peninsula, for the convey- 
ance of passengers and freight. No farmer is over fifteen 
miles, or such a matter, from market. To send a barrel 
of potatoes, grain or meat to Washington or Baltimore, it 
will cost him at his landing twenty-five cents, in the small 
way. If he can freight a sail craft or a propeller, the cost 
is much less. By railroad, Washington is thirty-eight 
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miles from Baltimore. If a vessel were to sail down near 
the center of the Chespeake, and up near the center of the 
Potomac, to Washington, the distance would be some two 
hundred and thirty miles; to enter all the inlets, coves, 
bays, &c., on the Maryland side alone, a vessel would sail 
at least one thousand miles in making the trip, counting 
the distance to the head of every navigable river and creek. 
Such another chance to reach almost every man’s farm by 
steam, is not to be found in North America. In rising up 
out of the ocean, the peninsula stopped at precisely the 
best elevation. It can all be drained; and most of it is 
naturally drained to a sufficient degree. It can all be 
economically irrigated ; and it all will be in the brilliant 
future of this giant republic. Nature has done so much 
for the people of St. Mary’s county, that they seem disin- 
clined to do anything of importance for themselves. With 
a knife that costs six cents, a child three years old will pick 
up, open and eat fresh oysters three hundred and sixty-five 
days in a year. A couple of barrels of corn (ten bushels) 
will give him bread the year round. Population thus fa- 
favored, do not generally work more than a third of their 
time; while young men seek amusement and excitement 
in horse-racing, gambling, drinking, hunting, fishing and 
other sports, to the neglect of mental culture, and the de- 
plorable injury of their morals. Mankind should not live 
too easily ; for idleness is the prolific mother of a thousand 
vices and crimes. Christian civilization must advance 
many degrees before young, and old, and middle-aged 
persons, of both sexes, will work steadily and successfully 
from an inborn desire to do good in the world, after every 
mere animal want is satisfied. The million work to live; 
and when any can live without work, they do so as naturally 
as a herd of buffaloes on the Western plains. Indeed, 
manual labor in a hot sun, such as shines in this latitude 
about these days, is not so refreshing as to eat roasted oys- 
ters, and sea~bathing in the shade. 





ReMARKS ON Prices.— There is much speculation 
among dealers in produce in regard to the future prices of 
wheat and flour. In Western New York, Northern Ohio, 
and Illinois, we judge that about half an average crop has 
been harvested. In Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and 
Canada, full average crops have been realized. The effect 
of drouth upon corn in the United States generally has 
been very prejudicial, and many good judges estimate a 
deficiency of from twenty to forty per cent. on an average 
crop. There is an abundant mast at the South and West, 
and that will materially supply the deficiency in corn. The 
prices of flour in the New York market for pure Genesee, 
for some time past, have been above the prices at Liver- 
pool. The great majority of our American population 
having been accustomed to use the best quality of flour, 
will use no other; and much of the flour sold in the New 
York market would not be used by our farmers in our 
wheat-growing districts. We have noticed as a general 
fact, that when the prices of any article of produce have 
been held for a length of time above the average market 
price for a series of years, cautious operators realize on 
purchases as soon as possible. But a few days since one 
of our millers received a boat load of whest, which cost 





him about two dollars per bushel; he immediately sold it 
to a brother miller at a slight advance, preferring a certain 
profit to a future contingent one. Although speculations 
as to future prices are very uncertain, we think that the 
highest price for wheat in vur markets will be reached by 
the first of November; and when supplies shall have 
reached the seaboard markets, that prices will recede. 
Brands of pure Genesee will command extra prices, and 
be sought for to supply an article of extra family flour, at 
home and in our Eastern cities.. We do not give these 
observations as infallible ; but according to the best of our 
judgment, we anticipate a decline in prices by the first of 
November next. 





New York Srate Fair.—We would call the attention 
of our readers to the State Fair to be held in the city of 
New York, on the 3d to the 6th inst. inclusive. The in- 
fluence of these fairs in awakening an interest in the foun- 
dation of our nation’s wealth, is universally beneficial. 
Suppose you have nothing to exhibit—go and see what 
others have to show ; learn how this animal was fed, notiee 
liis good points, and how they differ from similar ones at 
home. You will there see implements of husbandry, for 
encouraging labor in every branch of the farmer’s calling ; 
notice their construction, and see wherein your own cannot 
be improved. Any one who goes with a desire for being 
taught, and willing to be taught by the experience and 
observation of others, cannot fail of reaping a rich harvest 
of facts, and principles to guide him thereafter. 


Vireinia State Fatr.—The second annual exhibition 
of the Virginia State Agricultural Society, to be held at 
Richmond during the month of November (the circular 
issued by the Executive Committee does not say on what 
days), judging from the spirit manifested by the farmers 
and planters of the Old Dominion, and the extent and va- 
riety of premiums offered, promises to be one of great and 
exciting interest. Among the names of its officers, we see 
many of the most distinguished and worthy of her citizens. 
We rejoice to see these evidences of increasing interest in 
Scientific Husbandry ; and in the cordial intercourse of the 
cultivators of the land on occasions like these, WS see much 
to encourage to renewed zeal and effort. The premiums 
offered for essays, and carefully-conducted experiments in 
the growth and successful cultivation of our staple crops, 
will, we doubt not, elicit from various sources information 
that will be a mine of facts and statistics, of which the in- 
telligent cultivator can avail himself. Success to all agri- 
culturists in their efforts to diffuse correct and reliable 
information throughout the land. 








“Beat THIS wHo Can.”—Under this heading, the 
Adrian (Mich.) Watchtower says that Rev. Mr. Piccner, 
of that city, has a white Shanghai hen, that has laid every 
day for one hundred and twenty-three successive days, and 
on the one hundred and twenty-second day she laid two 
eggs. He obtained her of W. S. Lunt, an extensive 
breeder, of Findlay, Ohio. 


Gn account of the crowded state of our columns we are 
are obliged to omit our “ Ladies’ Department” this month, 
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Hien Manurinc.—Prof. Nasu, ina recent letter to the 
Connecticut Valley Farmer, of which he is the editor, writes 
that in England, by high manuring, fairly heating the 
ground with manures, making it like a hot-bed, many 
farmers manage to get two crops a year from most of their 
land. A Mr. Apams last year raised two crops of potatoes 
on 350 acres, equivalent to one crop on 700 acres. So, too, 
of onions. He plants these two crops about the first of 
January and July. 

Provide means of irrigation in times of drouth, such as 
we have experienced the present season, and we know 
that our lands can be made doubly productive and profita- 
ble than they are at present. There is a material difference 
between our climates ; and a supply of water is indispen- 
sable, if we would derive the greatest profit at the least 


expense. 
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Reat Estate ror Sate.—We would eall the attention 
of those interested in the purchase and cultivation of 
Southern lands, to an advertisement in this number of the 
Farmer of an estate for sale in Virginia, a short distance 
below Petersburg. We believe that nearly all who have 
gone from the North into the Southern States for the pur- 
pose of securing a home in a milder climate, have done 
well, and many have realized a handsome per centage of 
profit by the increased valuation consequent upon a more 
thorough cultivation and improvement of the soil. For 
fruits and grain, the lands noticed for sale can not be ex- 
celled, when cultivated by an intelligent and enterprising 
farmer. A competence can be realized from the timbered 
land alone, in the sale of wood and charcoal for transport 
to the large cities on the seaboard. 
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Tue Screntiric AMERICAN.—This valuable paper en- 
tered upon its tenth volume on the 16th of September ult.; 
and to those interested in mechanics and manufactures, we 
cordially commend it as deserving their hearty support. 
One hundred dollars is offered as a premium for the largest 
list of subscribers, together with numerous other premiums ; 
and aside from this, every one who extends the circulation 
of a good scientific journal, is conferring a positive benefit 
upon the” community at large. Terms, $2 per annum. 
Published by Munn & Co., 128 Fulton st., New York. 





We have received a Circular from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, giving details respecting the cultivation of colza, 
a species of the cabbage tribe, as a means for the supply 
of oil for the lighthouses under its charge. We will here- 
after give an account of the method of cultivation, gather- 
ing, and preservation of seed. 








WE are indebted to the Commissioner of Patents for 
Part II. of his Report for 1853. We esteem the collection 
of items from different sections of the country equal in 
value to any document issued by the General Government. 
At a future time we shall give some extracts therefrom. 





Hoes In Kentucky.—Aceording to the returns received 
at the Auditor's office, the number of hogs over six months 
old is 1,515,699, against 1,356,892 last year. 


Extract from a letter by the Rev. Mr. Cuurcuit1, of 
Boston, who is now traveling for his health in the East: 

“It gives one an ever-present idea of the expansive en- 
terprise of his countrymen, to find their commodities of 
commerce continually in his path, wherever he goes, | 
have not yet visited any considerable city of Turkey where 
I did not find the medicines of my country represented by 
Aver’s Currry Pectrorat. In Smyrna, Aleppo, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem and Constantinople, we see in each, on the 
door-post of some bazaar, the peculiarly American-look- 
ing iron card of Dr. AyER, saying in a language which 
not one in a thousand of the rs-by can read, ‘Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral, for Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
Sold Here. Onashelf behind the cross-legged Mussul- 
man are seen the bottles with their English, Spanish, 
French and German faces turned to the crowd; and on 
inquiring we are told that foreigners are not the only pur- 
chasers, but the true believers themselves waive their trust 
in fate to try this product of American skill, when they 
find there is no other cure for them. 

“I was told here yesterday that the Cuerry PecTorau 
had been presented to the Sultan, and is now in constant 
use in his harem, and in the hospitals of the empire.” 





STATE FAIRS FOR 1854. 
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Vermont, at Brattleborough, ..........--.--------- « 13 to 
nN aia ciicesihseniinnslabbiscsoenie eabighielh “« 19to2 
ST, CE IIs ng tcnsicsddeawnetsnnnecassaene “« 26 to 29 
IEP EE ROOT IEE CART ARO, ae: | 
I, Ms acaiite nttiiniptemnatowamimnianaeih Oct. 2to 6 
Wow Test, of How Terk Gy,... ..20<<c00ce<s<500- “« $8to 6 
caste teisinainaicaninigianardi “« 3to 6 
EE LS “« 3 3to 6 
Indiana, at Madison, .-......-...- RRR EE:, SEE Seye mere re = ¢€06'7 
Wansansin, at Wiahertoee, «2... ccocccccccsscccscs * £0-8 
Connecticut, at New Haven, ............-.--..----- « 10 to 13 
I 0 BN in nttinnintincnieienenes s 23 to 28 
EE EE ee eee eee eee eee “ 28 
Springfield Catile Show, Ohio,'.....- prlaieniits ascienacil Oct. 25 to 27 
pear inact 





Literary Notices. 





Tue Mopern Horse Doctor: By Grorce H. Dann, M. D., Veteri- 
nary Surgeon. Boston: Joun P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, 0.: 
Jewett, Proctor & WorTHINGTON. 


The above book has been laid on our table ; and froma 
eareful examination, we think it a volume which every one 
interested in the care of stock, and the proper treatment 
of the aliments of that noble animal, the horse, should 
constantly consult. The author's style is simple, concise, 
and to the point. In another part of this number will 
be found his method of administering medicines to horses, 
and an article on poll evil. 


A New Work sy Mrs. Traite.—Our readers will 
notice on another page an announcement of a new work 
by Mrs. TRaict, entitled The Female Emigrant’s Guide, 
or Hints on Canadian Housekeeping. ‘To those familiar 
with her contributions to the periodical press, the simple 
announcement is enough to secure a purchaser. To others, 
a synopsis of the contents will show that but few publica- 
tions of the present year present equal claims to the publie 
favor. There will be elevations and ground plans for the 
poor man’s shanty, and the rich man’s villa—design of a 
place of worship and school—hints on gardening—the 
dairy—sugar-making—curing of fish, meat, and the wild 





fruits of the country—management of poultry and wool 
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cautions against fire, and borrowing—and a variety of 
other matter, far beyond any space we can afford at present. 
The following extract will touch the hearts of many who 
have left their early homes, and sought the wilds of the 
Far West: 

«“ Woman, whose nature is to love home and to cling to 
all home ties and associations, cannot be torn from that 
beloved spot which to her is the center of joy and peace, 
without many painful regrets. No matter however poor 
she may be—however lowly her lot in life may be cast— 
home to her is dear. The thought of it, and the love of 
it, clings closely to her heart wherever she goes. The re- 
membrance of it never leaves her—it is graven on her 
heart. Her thoughts of it flow back to it across the broad 
water of the ocean whose waves are bearing her far from 
it. In the new land it is still present to her mental eye ; 
and years after she has formed a new home, she can still 
recall the bowery lane, the daised meadow, the moss- 
grown well, the simple hawthorn hedge that enclosed the 
garden plot. The woodbine porch, the thatched roof, and 
narrow-casemented window of her English cottage-house, 
are ever present to her mind.” 


Enquiries and Anstoers. 


WIND-MILL FOR RAISING WATER.—I noticed in the June number 
of.the Farmer for 1853, a new method of raising water by the ap- 
plication of wind. The plan proposed appears so rational that I 
desire to know more about it. I live in a valley remote from the 
hills, without water only as dug for to the depth of 25 or 50 feet; 
and if this apparatus is what I think it is, it must be of vital im- 
portance to a large class of our farmers. I wish, therefore, that 
you would give through your columns a minute description of a 
wind-mill and fixtures for raising water 25 or 30 feet. H. B. VAN 
H.—Preble, Cortland Co., N. Y. 





The apparatus noted by our correspondent, we see by a 
late number of the Ohio Cultivator, has not been found to 
work well in practice. Our correspondent will notice in 
our present number an engraving of a wind-mill, which 
we are assured works well in practice, being strong and 
substantial in every respect. 

Grare WixE.—I would like to be informed through the columns 
ef the GENESEE Farmer, of the best method of making wine from 
grapes; also, the right season for pruning the vines. Perhaps some 
of your Ohio subscribers can give the desired information. H. A. 
F.—Salem, Conn. 

The following recipe for making wine is given by “H. 
N. L.,” an experienced fruit-grower of Western New 
York, in the Rural New Yorker: “When the grapes are 
fully ripe, and have been removed from the vineyard to the 
place assigned for making the wine, they should be as- 
sorted, and all the green and decayed ones removed. Then 
put them into a barrel, about a bushel at a time, stems 
and grapes, and pound them thoroughly till all the grapes 
are mashed. Continue the process till ali are finished that 
you wish to make up at that time. The next process is to 
press out the juice or must. Then to every gallon add 
two pounds of sugar, and stir it thoroughly till all the sugar 
is dissolved. It is then put into barrels for the purpose of 
fermentation, there to remain, with frequent filling up to 
supply the waste, till the pomace is all fermented off. A 
supply of the must shoald be on hand for that purpose. 
The barrels should not be bunged up until the fermenting 
process is about completed. This may be easily ascer- 


May the wine should be found clear, it may be racked off ; 
but if unsettled, it should be left till fall. If the wine is 
found to be just what you want it at the time of racking, 
bottle as much as you choose ; but if not, let it remain on 
the lees, and the article will increase in character and 
strength. I would remark that all grapes raised in this 
section of the country do not contain enough sugar or 
saccharine matter to make good wine without the addition 
of sugar.” 


HORTICULTURAL. 

By the request of many of the farmers of this county, I write to 
you to obtain a very important secret. It is affirmed by some who 
are extensively engaged in the nursery business, that the seed of 
cultivated or grafted fruit will not grow, and that it will not even 
sprout, when planted. Therefore we desire that you would, if it 
meets your approbation, and believing you to be able to satisfy the 
people of Oregon, publish an article in your paper stating the fact 
relative to this case. A. L. J—Washingtou Co., O. T. 

All seeds that are well developed and mature, if planted 
in suitable soil, and at the proper season of the year, will 
grow, whether of grafted fruit or not. But they will not, 
when grown to a bearing state, yield the same as the 
parent fruit. It may be better, but in nine cases out of 
ten the fruit will be inferior. The difficulty is not in their 
growth, but in the uncertainty of the fruit when grown. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Terms—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


AND DROVERS, HO! 
TWO HUNDRED HEAD OF CATTLE FOR SALE, 
ONSISTING of 100 three and four-year-old Steers, 60 two-year- 
old Steers, besides dry Cows and Heifers—all of which are in 
fine condition, many first rate beef. Apply to 


L. H. CASS, 
October 1, 1854,—I1t Portage, Wood Co., Ohio. 











MERINO SHEEP. 
i subscriber will sell a few Spanish Merino Shee and 
ewes—of undoubted purity of bloed, He will dispose of 


a part of his stock of imported Frencu Merinos, 

Gentlemen purchasing from this flock can /have the sheep for- 
warded to the principal Western towns at my risk. 

Sept. 1, 1854—1f R. J. JONES, Cornwall Vt. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
PROFITABLE AND Honorasie EMPLorMent !! 


HE subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each county 
and town of the Union. A contin of from $5.to $10 only will 
be required, and anything like an ent, energetic man can make 
from three to five dollars per day ; indeed, some of the agents now 
employed are realizing twice that sum. Every information will be 
given by addressing, postage paid, WM. A. KINSLE 
October 1, 1854.—1t Box 601, Philadelphia Post Office. 


INVENTION—BUTTER MADE EASY. 
YILLINGHAST’S PATENT CHURN took the HIGHEST PRIZE 
‘I at the late great trial of Churns at the Crystal Palace, New 
York. Nearly all the other Patent Churns in the country were 
tested, but Tiilinghast’s came out TRIUMPHANT—making more 
butier in a shorter time, and of better quality, than any other. 
Beyond all doubt it is the best Churn ever made. It is handy, and 
simple in construction. No family should be without it, for it 
abridges the time and labor of butter-making in a remarkable 
degree. 

“Town, County and State Rights for sale. To enterprising men, 
here is a grand chance. County Rights will be sold for from $50 
to $100, from which $1000 to $10,000 ean be easily realized. 

Price of single Churns, $6. Sent by express te any part of the 
country on receipt of the money. 
Address ALFRED E. BEACH, People’s ae No. 86 











tained by placing your ear to the bung. If in April or 


Nassau street, New York. 1, 1864—1t 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
by subscribers are prepared for the fall trade with the largest 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees ever before offered by 
one establishment in this country. It embraces 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, of the best varieties. 

Strawberries, Gooseberries, Currants, and all the small fruits 
worthy of cultivation. 

Hardy Grapes, for out-door culture. 

Foreign Grapes, in pots, 1 and 2 years from the eye; more than 
3000 plants, of the best sorts. 

Rhubarb, Asparagus, &c., in large quantities. 

The ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT is equally extensive and 
complete, embracing 

Hardy Rapid-growing Trees, for avenues and public grounds. 
—e Standard and Weeping Trees, for lawns, ceme- 

ries, &c. 

Flowering Shrubs, for lawns and pleasure grounds, in the great- 
est variety. 

Hardy Evergreen Trees, in immense quantities, embracing 
Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Austrian, Scotch, and Weymouth or 
White Pines, of all sizes. 

Rare Evergreens, such as Deodars, Cryptomerias, Himalayan 
Spruce, Xe. 

Evergreen Hedge Plants, such as Arbor Vite, Red Cedar, &c., 
for ornamental enclosures in gardens and cemeteries. 

Evergreen Shrubs, for lawns, &., such as Mahonias, Rhododen- 
drons, Tree Box, &e. 

Climbing Shrubs, for trellises and verandas, the finest Honey- 
suckles, Clematis, Trumpet Creepers, Wistarias, &c. 

Roses—a large collection of the best varieties in cultivation. 

Complete assortments of the best new Phlozes, Chrysanthemums, 
aoe, Dehlias, Carnations and Picotees, and other hardy border 
plants. 

Bulbous Flower Roots, embracing the finest Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, &c., imported annually from Holland, 
and forwarded from Ist September. 

Green-house Plants—all the popular articles—the newest and 
best Verbenas, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, &c. &c. 

Trees are taken up in the most careful manner, and packages for 
distant points put up in the best style. All orders will receive 

rompt and careful attention. The trade supplied as heretofore on 
iberal terms. 

The following Catalogues will be forwarded gratis and pre-paid, 
to all who apply, post-paid, and enclose one stamp for cath H 

No. 1, a Deseriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2, a Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c. 

No. 3, a Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Bedding-out and 
Green-house Plants. 

No. 4, a Wholesale Catalogue, for Nurserymen and Dealers. 

No. 5, a Supplemental Catalogue of Fruits, containing prices for 
Fruit Trees for 1854-5, with lists of new sorts, &c. 

P ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Oct. 1, 1854.—1t. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





FISHKILL LANDING NURSERIES, 
HE subscriber is again desirous of calling attention to his large 
stock of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. &c., con- 
sisting in part of 

50,000 APPLE, of the most approved varieties. 

15,000 PEAR, of all the leading sorts. 

15,000 CHERRY, 1 to 3 years from the bud. 

20,000 PLUM, 1 to 8 years from the bud, together with Apricot, 
Nectarine, Quince, &c. 

10,000 DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES, consisting of Eu- 
ropean and American Oaks, Beech, Linden, Elm, Ash, Tulip Trees, 
Osage Orange, Chestnut, Sycamore, Larch, Maple, Pawlonia, Birch, 
Horse Chestnut, Mountain Ash, and Weeping Willow. 

15,000 EVERGREEN TREES, embracing nearly all the rare sors 
that are desirable, both European and American. 

Also, a large stock of Hedge Plants, such as Arbor Vite, Red 
Cedar, &c. 

Of Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Grape Vines and Climbing Plants, 
a fine stock, all of which will be sold at reduced prices. 

Trees, &c., when ordered will be taken up carefully, correctly la- 
beled, packed in the best manner, forwarded agreeable to order, 
and with the least possible delay. 

{3 Catalogues sent to all who apply, post-paid, and enclose a 
postage stamp. DANIEL BRINCKERHOFF, 

October 1, 1854.—1t* Fishkill Landing. 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 
HARLES MOULSON would invite the attention of those de- 
signing to plant to his collection of Fruit Trees, &c., for sale 
this autumn, consisting of select varieties of Apples, Pears and 
Cherries, both standard and dwarf, Peaches, Plums, Apricots and 
Quinees. 
Also, a general assortment of the small fruits—Currants, Goose- 
berries, Strawberries, Grape Vines, &c. 
Also, 50,000 Seedling Apples, for stocks, two years old. 
{2 Nursery situated on Union street, north of New Main street, 
N.Y. Oct, 1, 1854.—1t, 











GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. 
A. FROST & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y,, 


CYOLICIT the attention of amateurs, orchardists, nurserymen, and 
Ss others about to plant, to their extensive stock of well-grown 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &e. &c. 

The Nurseries are now very extensive, and embrace one of the 
largest and finest collections in the country, and their stock is far 
superior to any that they have before offered. It is partly com- 
prised in the following: 

Standard Fruit Trees.—Apple trees, eighty varieties; Pear tr 
one hundred varieties; Cherry trees, sixty varieties: Plum trees, 
forty varieties; Peach trees, thirty varieties; Nectarine, six varie 
ties; Apricot, six varieties; and other kinds, comprising every soré 
of merit. 

Dwarf and Pyramid Fruit Trees, of every description, for culti- 
vation in orchards and gardens, have received particular atteation, 
They embrace the following kinds, and comprise nearly the same 
number of sorts as are grown for standards : 

Pears upon the best European Quince stocks. 

Apples upon Paradise and Doucain stocks. 

Cherries upon Cerasus Mahaleb stocks. 

Small Fruits, as Currants, eighteen varieties ; Gooseberries, sixty 
varieties; Grapes, Native and Foreign, twenty-five varieties; Rasp- 
berries, six varieties; Strawberries, twenty varieties; and other 
miscellaneous fruits, as well as esculent roots, in variety. 

Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, for lawns, parks, streets, &e. 

Evergreen and Deciduous Shrubs, in great variety, including four 
hundred sorts of Roses. 

Hedge Plants—Buckthorn, Osage Orange and Privet; and for 
screens and avenues, American Arbor Vite (White Cedar), Nor 
way Spruce, &e. 

Herbaceous Plants.—A very select and extensive assortment. 

Green-house and Bedding Plants, of every description. 

All articles are put up in the most superior manner, so that planta, 
&c., may be sent thousands of miles and reach their destination in 
perfect safety. 

Parties giving their orders may rely on receiving the best and 
most prompt attention, so that perfect satisfaction may be given 
the purchaser. 

The following descriptive Catalogues, containing prices, are pub 
lished for gratuitous distribution, and will be mailed upon every 
application ; but correspondents are expected to enclose a one cent 
postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted, as it is necessary that 
the postage should be prepaid : 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits for 1854-5. 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&e. &e., for 1854-5. 

No. 3. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, just published for the 
fall of 1854 and spring of 1855, comprising Fruits, Evergreens, De- 
ciduous Trees, &c. &c., which are offered in large quantities. 

October 1, 1854.—tf 





C, J. RYAN & CO. 

we respectfully inform their friends and the public that 

they are ready to fill orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses on their own roots, Grape Vines, Herbaceous Plants, 
Bulbous Roots, Green-house Plants, and Hedge Stuff. A few thou- 
sand three-year-old Buckthorn, transplanted and sheared. Also, 
a large quantity of the Upright Privet. In our opinion it is supe 
or to the spreading variety ; it makes a beautiful garden division 

edge. 

For the accommodation of onr customers, and persons 
visiting our Nurseries, we have established a CITY DEPOT AND 
GREEN-HOUSE on State street, within fifteen (15) minutes’ walk 
of the Railroad Depot. This arrangement gives persons an oppor- 
tunity of seeing our general Nursery stock, without the expense of 
hiring a conveyance. We intend to have a conveyance ready a 
oar Depot to convey nersons who wish to see our Nurseries. 


ROCHESTER AND CHARLOTTE PLANK ROAD NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
October 1, 1854.—It 


GENEVA NURSERIES. 
HESE Nurseries are located near the New York Central Rail 
road, 50 miles from Rochester, and the same distance from 
Syracuse, having every facility for shipping trees east or west, north 
or south. Those wishing to purchase are invited to the following 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees : 

200,000 Apple, 2 to 4 vears; 50,000 Cherry, 1 and 2 years; 5,000 
Standard Pear; 20,000 Dwarf do.; 5,000 Peach, 1 and 2 years; 10, 
000 Mountain Ash, large size; 2,000 Horse Chestnut, 3 to 9 feet; 
2,000 Balsam Fir, 3 to 6 feet; 500,000 Apple Seedlings, 2 years; 
200,000 do., 1 year; 20,000 European Mountain Ash, 1 year; 50,000 
Arbor Vita; 50,000 Osage Orange, 1 and 2 years; 50,000 Asparagus 
Roots; 50,000 Basket Willow Cuttings; together with a general 
assortment of other stock. W. T. & E. SMITH, 

October 1, 1854.—1t* Geneva, N. Y. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c, &c, 
HE subscribers offer for sale this coming fall a large assortment 
of Fruit anfl Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. &e. A liberal 
discount made to dealers. JOHN DONNELLAN & NEPHEWS. 
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HIGHLAND ENURSERIES, ‘NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
SAUL & CO. have the pleasure to announce to their patrons 
e and the public in general, that their stock of FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, which they offer for sale the coming au- 
tumn, is of the very best quality, and embraces everything in their 
line that can be procured in the trade. 

Dealers and planters of trees on a large scale, will be treated with 
on as liberal terms as can be done by any establishment of reputa- 
tation in the country. They flatter themselves that for correctness 
of nomenclature of fruits (which is;a serious consideration to plant- 
ers) that their stock is as nearly perfect as it possibly can be, having 
been all propagated on their own grounds, from undoubted sources, 
ander the personal supervision of Mr. Saul. They have propagated 
in large quantities all the leading standard varieties which are 
proved to be best adapted for general cultivation, especially those 
recommended by the American Pomological Congress at its several 
sessions, as well as all novelties of recent introduction, and kinds 
particularly suited to certain localities and sections of the Union 
and Canadas. = 

Their stock of Pear Trees is the largest they have ever had to 
offer for sale, and among the largest in the country, and consists of 
over 50,000 saleable trees. 

The stock of a Trees is also very large, as well as Plums, 
herries, Apricots, Peaches, Quinces and Nectarines. Also, Grape 
Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. &c. 

Pears on Quince, Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Paradise 
mocks, for pyramids and dwarfs for garden culture, and of which 
there is a choice assortment of the kinds that succeed best on those 
stocks. 

DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 

SHRUBS, 

Embracing all the known kinds suitable for street planting, of extra 
size ; also, the more rare and select, as well as the well-known kinds 
suitable for arboretums, lawn and door-yard planting, &c., including 
Weeping Trees, Vines, Garden and Climbing Roses in great variety. 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbons, Hybrid Dam- 
asks, Hybrid Provence, and Bourbon, Tea, China, and Noisette, and 
Prairie, aud other Climbing Roses. 

A large quantity of Arbor Vite for screens, Buckthorn, Osage 
Orange, and other Hedge Plants. 

The above will be sold on as liberal terms as similar stock 
ean be purchased elsewhere. For further particulars see Catalogues, 
a new edition of which is just issued, and will be forwarded to ali 
post-paid applicants by mail, on enclosing ———- stamp to pre- 
pay postage. A liberal discount will be made to purchasers who 

uy to sell again, and extensive planters on their own account. 

P. S.—Freight paid to New York. Oct. 1, 1854.—1t 


a 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 


A. FROST & CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


FFER to the public the coming spring one of the largest and 

finest stocks of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&c., in the country. It in part consists of standard Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine and Quince Trees. Also, 
Dwarf and Pyramid Pears and Apples. 

SMALL FRUITS.—Native and Foreign Grapes, old and new sorts 
of Currants, finest Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, &c. &c. 

The ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT comprises a great variety 
of Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Creepers, 
which includes upward of of 300 varieties of the Rose. 

BEDDING PLANTS.—150 varieties of Dahlias, a large collection 
of Verbenas, Petunias, Helictropes, &c. &c. 

Priced Catalogues of the above will be mailed to all applicants 
enclosing a postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted, viz : 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, 
Ehrubs, &e. 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Green House and Bedding Plants 
of every description, including every thing new which may be in- 
troduced up to its season, will be published in March each year. 

No. 3.—Wholesale Catalogue, published in September. 

February 1, 1854,—tf 


SUPERIOR TREES, PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES, &c, 
M. R. PRINCE & CO., Flushing, wishing to clear off 50 acres 
of their Nurseries through which the Railroad pases, will 
sell their superior Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery, 
including Evergreens, at very reduced prices, in quantity. ‘ 
Also, an unrivaled collection of Strawberries, Bulbous Flowers, 
Peonies, &c., at the reduced prices of their Catalogue for 1854-5, 
which will be sent to applicants. A convenient credit will be al- 
lowed, where payment is sure. 
N. B.—100,000 Pears, of all sizes, at low rates. { 
September 1, 1854.—2t 


‘CUTTER RIGHTS FOR SALE 
E will test our Hay, Stalk and Straw Cutter, patented Novem- 
ber 8th, 1853, for speed, ease and durability, against any 
other in the United States. J. JONES & A. LYLE. 
&<y” For further information, address JONES & LYLE, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. February 1, 1854.—tf 











McCORMICK’S REAPING AND :\MOWING MACHINE 
AM manufacturing 1500 Reaping and Mowing Machines for 
1854, and farmers who want Machines are requested to send in 
their orders early. Last year I had not a supply, although I had 
1500 in the market. 

I offer my large experience (both in this country and in Europe) 
for the last fifteen , soe anf dees in this business, as the safest 
guarantee the farmer can have in the purchase of a Machine of 
this kind. 


Deeming it useless to insert long advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, I shall be pleased to furnish applicants with my printed Cir 
cular. 


Some important improvements have been made, while the Ma- 
chine will be found as simple and efficient as a Machine of the kind 
can be. The important points that will present themselves in these 
Machines, will be Perfect Simplicity, Ease of Repairing, Durability 
and Adaptation to the Wants of the Farmer as a Reaper and 
Mower. I shall continue the use of the Wrought-iron Beam, which 
will be found very important in mowing, because of the friction 
upon the ground, and liability to tear and wear a Wooden Beam, 
or any sheet-iron lining that may be used upon it. Another ve 
important advantage which I claim for my Combined Machine 
that it can be sealihy changed so as to cut any desired height of 
stubble as a Reaper or Mower by simply removing three bolts. 
This principle will be found wauting in other machines, though 
valuable upon rough ground, or for mowing barley or lodged oa‘ 
timothy seed, clover seed, &c., or where the ground may not be 
firm, and there be liability in the wheels to sink and the cutter to 
be brought in contact with the ground, sand, gravel, &c. With my 
Combined Machine the farmer has the advantage of a Reel in 
mowing, which admits of a slow walk to the horses, and is es- 

ially valuable when the wind interferes with the successful ope- 
ration of the Machine. I have no fear of the result upon trial of 
the Machine with others; it has no superior as a Reaper or asa 
Mower. 

The public are now especially cautioned to beware of Seymour 
& Morean’s “New York Rearer.” These men have been selling 
my Machines, though under an injunction the second time since the 
re-issue of my Patent in April last, in addition to a verdict of $20,000 
for past infringements. 

Sundry other parties will soon be held to strict account for 
their infringements under this Patent, which makes them just as 
liable to be enjoined as Seymour & Morgan. 


The Machine will be warranted equal to any other, both as a 
Reaper and as a Mower; and it will be forwarded to any part of 
New York or Canada, if ordered of THOS. J. PATERSON, at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., who wants Agents to sell it in some of the unoc- 
cupied wheat districts. C. H. McCORMICK. 

ay 1, 1854.—tf 








HOME PROTECTION. 


TEMPEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 


Organized December 24, 1852--Chartered March 1, 1853. 
HOMES ONLY INSURED BY THIS COMPANY. 
No one Risk taken for more than $3000, 

Home Orrice, MERIDIAN, N. Y. 

Many distinguished persons have insured their homes to the 
amount of $3000 each in this Company, among whom are Ex- 
President VAN BUREN, Kinderhook; Ex-Governor SEWARD, Au- 
burn; DANIEL S. DICKINSON, Ex U. 8. Senator, Bingh t 


To whom it may concern : Aveury, May léth, 1853. 

We are personally acquainted with many of the Officers and Di- 
rectyrs of the Tempest Insurance Company, located at Meridian, 
Cayuga county, N. Y. In our opinion they are among the most 
wealthy and substantial class of farmers in this county. 


J. N. STARIN, 
ELMORE P. ROSS, 
THOMAS Y. HOWE, Jr. 


The above gentlemen will be recognized as the Cashier of Cayuga 
County Bank, Auburn; Postmaster, Auburn; and Ex-Member of 
Congress, Auburn, Cayuga county, N. Y 

February 1, 1 ly 








CIDER MILL AND PRESS. 


ICKOR’S Cider Mill and Press is considered now the best in 

use ; simple in construction, portable (weighing but 275 Ibs.) 
and not liable to get out of order. Warranted to work well, and 
give satisfaction. The first premium of the American Institute 
and Crystal Palace has been awarded to this machine. Drawing 
and description will be sent by addressing the agents for the sale, 
in New York. Price of mill and press, $40. 

LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
Sept. 1, 1854.—2t 25 Cliff street, near Fulton, New York. 
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THE HORSE, THE HORSE, 
NOBLEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


A the one most frequently ill-treated, neglected and abused. 
We have just published a book so valuable to every man who 
owns a horse, that no one should willingly be without it. It is 
entitlec 
. THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 

and is from the pen of that celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon, 
Dr. GEO, H. DADD, well known for many years in this country as 
one of the most successful, scientific and popular writers and lec- 
turers in this branch of medical and surgical science. The book 
which he now offers to the public is the result of many years’ study 
and practiced experience, which few have had. 

From the numerous and strong commendations of distinguished 
men and the newspaper press, we select the following: 
Extract from a letter from Hon. John H. Clifferd, Ex-Goveror of 

Massachusetts. 
New Bedford, May 11, 1854. 

Dr. Dapp—Dear Sir :—I hope that your new work on the noblest 
creature that man has ever been permitted to hold in subjection 
the Horse), will meet with that success which all your efforts in 

is direction so well deserve. Your obedient servant, 

Joun H. CLIFFORD. 


From Hon. Marshall P, Wilder. 

Boston, May 18, 1854. 
Dr. Dapp—My Dear Sir :—I am greatly obliged to you for the 
valuable treatise, the results of your own investigations, which you 
have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with the patronage 

of a discrimina.ing community. 
I remain yours with great regard, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 





The Modern Horse Doctor, by Dr. G. H. Dadd, is a manual of 

nuine science, and ought to be owned and studied on the score 

umanity, as well as interest, by every man who owns a horse.— 
Boston Congregationalist, 


Dr. Dadd has had great experience in the cure of sick horses, 
and explains the secret of his success in this volume.—New York 
Tribune. ; 


The author of this work is well known as a most skillful veteri- 
nary surgeon. His book is based on the soundest common sense ; 
and as a hand-book for —— use, we know of nothing to com- 
pare with it.— Yankee Blade. 


We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he possesses most 
important qualifications for preparing such a book as this.—New 
England Farmer. 


Messrs. Jewett & Co. have just published a very valuable work 
by Dr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the causes, na- 
ture and treatment of disease, and lameness in horses.—Farmer’s 
Cabinet. 

This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject ever 
ublished; and no owner of that noblest of the animal race, the 
orse, should be without it. Especially should it be in the hands 

of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To many a man would it 
be worth hundreds of dollars every year.—Ind. Dem., Concord. 


By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and his 
diseases we have ever seen.—New York Evangelist. 


One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work, is, it is practical and plain to the comprehension of those 
farmers and others for whom it is mainly designed. The course of 
t-eatment favors generally a more sanative and rational system of 
medication than that recommended in any previously existing 
works on Series. No farmer or owner of a horse should be with- 
out this book. Stable keepers, stage proprietors and hackmen we 
1-lieve would derive profit by having at least one copy hung up in 
teir stables for use and reference by their stable men.—Daily 
News, Philadelphia. 

There is more common sense in this book than any of the kind 
we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses would find it 
2 matter of economy to possess themselves of it. It will be of 
more service than the counsel of a score of ordinary doctors.— 
Albany Courier. 

We deem this decidedly the best and most reliable work on the 
*- Cause, Natnre and Treatment of Disease and Lameness in Horses,” 
ever published.— Nantucket Inquirer. 

What we have read of this book induces us to regard it as a very 
gensible and valuable work; and we learn that those much more 
eompetent to judge of its value, have given it their unqualified 
goproval.—Ev. Traveler, Boston. 

This book supplies a great desideratum, which Skinner’s admira- 
b's treatise on the Horse did not fill. Every man mav be his own 
veterinary surgeon, and with much greater safety to this noble ani- 
mal, than by trusting him to the treatment of the empirical 
i inerants who infest the country. It is well illustrated, and should 
be purchased by every man who owns a horse.—Ev. Mirror, N, Y. 








This is a book which should be forthwith put into the hands of 
all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, for the 
plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleasure.—McMakin's 
Courier, Philadelphia. 

A good, clearly-written book, which should be in the hands of 
every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or his purse 
make it worth while to cure.—Bangor Mercury. 

This is a scientific, thorough and complete treatise upon the 
diseases to which one of the noblest of animals is subject, and the 
remedies which they severally require.— Troy Daily Budget. 

It is a valuable book to those who have the care of horses, 
Hartford Herald. 

He is not worthy to have a horse in his care, who will not use 
such a work to qualify himself for his duties to this animal.—Com- 
monwealth, Boston. 

PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
BOSTON, 
JEWHTT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR, 


C M. SAXTON, No. 152 Fulton street, New York, has just pub- 
e lished the 


Oct. 1, 1854.—3t 





SEVENTH THOUSAND OF 
DADD’S GREAT WORK ON CATTLE, 

THE AMERICAN CATTLE DOCTOR, 
Containing the necessary information for 
PRESERVING THE HEALTH 
AND 


CURING THE DISEASES OF OXEN, COWS, SHEEP & HOGS, 
With a great variety of 
ORIGINAL RECIPES 
And yaluable information in reference to the 
FARM AND DAIRY MANAGEMENT, 
Whereby every man can become his own Cattle Doctor, 
By G. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Surgeon, 
And Author of “The Modern Horse Doctor.” 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, and sent free of postage, 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 


October 1, 1854.—1t 152 Fulton st., New York. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
A Complete Manual for the 
CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY, 
With a description of the best varieties. 
ALSO, NOTICES OF THE 
RASPBERRY, enone bem GOOSEBERRY AND 
? 








With directions for their cultivation, and the selection of the best 
varieties. 
“Every process here recommended has been proved, the plans of 
others tried, and the result is here given.” 
BY R. G.. PARDEE. 

With a valuable appendix, containing the observation and ex 
rience of some of the most successful cultivators of these fruits ia 
our country. 

Price, 50 cents, and sent free of postage. Published by 

C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 

October 1, 1854.—1t 152 Fulton street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
CHANCES FOR MAKING MONEY! 


yb publishers of a large list of highly entertaining, useful 
and popular Books, offer great inducements to 500 energetic 
and thorough-going business young men, to engage in the sale of 
these publications, in which any young man of good business habits 
may make FIVE TIMES the amount, over and above all expenses, 
of the average wages of Common School Teachers. 
The MOST LIBERAL discounts are made to Agents from the 
list of prices. 
The books command ready sales wherever they are introduced. 
None need apply unless they wish to devote their whole atten- 
tion to the business, and who cannot command a CASH CAPITAL 
of, from $25 to $100, or give undoubted security for the amount of 
goods entrusted to them. * 
Full particulars in regard to terms, &c., will be furnished by 
calling on, or addressing, post paid, 
ANZER, BEARDSLEY & CO., 
24 Buffalo Street, Rochester, N. ¥., 
Or, ALDEN, BEARDSLEY & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y., Publishers. 





June 1, 1854.—tf 
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Onz DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


ELLIOTT’S WESTERN FRUIT BOOK, 
OR, THE AMERICAN FRUIT-GROWER’S GUIDE IN THE OR- 
CHARD AND GARDEN. 
(3 SENT FREE OF rosTaGe. £3 

“A large number of Western apples and other fruits are described 
in this book, which are not found in other works of the kind; and 
the remarks on the selection of varieties for Western culture, propa- 
gation, management, Xc., as far as we have had time to examine, 
seem to us judicious and valuable, Every nurseryman and fruit- 
grower, especially in Ohio aud the Western States, should procure 
a copy.” —Ohkio Cultivator. 

“But the chief value of the book lies in its practical details—in 
its classifications and specifications of the different varieties, with 
the peculiarities they present, and the ditferent methods of training 
they require. This branch of the subject, which is very full, is 
copiously illustrated by dtawings.”—Phil. Nurth American. 

“Tt is a book that every farmer and fruit-grower may profitably 
read.” —Rochester Daily American. 

« As Mr. Elliott resides in Cleveland, he is much better acquainted 
with what fruits are adapted to the Central States than horticultu- 
rists or pomologists who reside on or near the Atlantic seaboard. 
This fact gives the work great additional value to those who are 
engaged in cultivating fruit in the Mississippi valley.”—Democratic 
Press, Chicago. 

«Elliott's Fruit Book is the most direct and practical of any trea- 
tise that has fallen under our observation; clear and minute in its 
directions, both as to modes of culture and qualities of -the diff t 
kinds and varieties of fruit. Wer d its purchase as an in- 
vestment that will speedily return many hundred fold.” —Bingham- 
ton Democrat. 

“It contains much matter of practical value to fruit-growers in 
the new States.”—Rural New Yorker. 

“The great mass of the matter is marked with correcness and 
with much knowledge of fruits, and the work will of course stand 
at the head, so far as its descriptions of Western varieties are con- 
cerned; and as such we strongly commend it to the fruit-raising 
portion of the community.”—Country Gentleman. 

“This work, from the examination we have been able to make, 
will probably be found one of the best works on pomology yet pub- 
lished. The author has had the aid of many of the best fruit- 

wers of this country, and gives drawings of numerous varieties 
of each class of fruit.”—American Farmer. - 

“Mr. Elliott has long been known as a practical horticulturist, 
and as an able writer on pomology.”—Boston Cultivator. 

“Tt embodies all the latest important information pertaining to 
fruit-culture; and we can recommend it as a thorough and reliable 
work—got up for its intrinsic worth, not for speculation.”—North- 
ern Farmer. . 

“Such a book cannot fail to secure a ready and extensive sale in 
every part of the country.”’—Godey's Lady's Book. 

“Mr. Elliott is definite in his descriptions, and a man of expe- 
rience in the culiure of fruits in the orchard and garden, and fa- 
torably known.”—Maine Farmer. 

“Mr. Elliott has rendered an acceptable service to the cause of 
horticulture.”— Practical Farmer. 

“From what we have seen and read, we cannot hesitate in recom- 
mending it as in many respects the most complete and valuable 
book of the kind in existence. The descriptions of fruit are full, 
clear, and methodical; and the illustrations of the best order—not 
mere outlines—but full, or half-sectional figures, with cores, seeds, 
&c., as true to nature as we have ever seen. The book cannot fail 
of being useful in a high degree.”—Prairie Farmer. 

“The author of this work now before us has given us a very 
valuable work on the cultivation of fruits. He was amply qualified 
to do so, having been for ten years engaged in ‘the nurturing of 
trees and noting their products.’ —Michigan Fi . 

C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 

October 1, 1854.—I1t 152 Fulton street, New York. 











THE GREAT RED DRAGON, 
OR THE MASTER KEY TO POPERY, 
By ANTHONY GAVIN, 


Catholic Priest, of Saragossa, Spain. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 

7 sell the work which is now ready, and surpasses in detail and 

interest any other work on the subject of es ever issued. 
The terrible revelations which it contains will s e every Protest: 
ant with horror, as coming from one who was a participator in the 
bloody deeds, and who has had the best opportunity ever 
by any man to unveil the mysteries of the Great Babylon of Po- 
pery. Finely illustrated. Address, immediately, 

SAMUEL JONES, Publisher, 
August 1, 1854.—3t 66 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 





AYER’S 


CATHARTIC 


PILLS, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heartburn, 
Headache arising from a foul stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Mor- 
bid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flatu- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Uleerous and .Cutaneous Diseases 
which require an evacuent medicine, Scrofula or King’s Evil. 
They also, by purifying the Blood and stimulating the Fystem, 
cure many complaints which it would not be supposed they 
could reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Ne and 
Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kidney: 
Gout, and other kindred complaints, arising from a low state o} 
the body, or obstruction of its functions. 








‘Read the following professional report from A. A. Hayes, M. D., 
Assayer of the State of Massachusetts, and one of the best practi- 
cal chemists in the world. He is a scholar whose rey tation and 
usefalness are, like Liebig’s, of Germany, an honor to b:s country : 


Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell, Mass—My dear Sir:—I have made a 
careful analyses of your with the formula for their prepara- 
tion. They contain the active principles of well-known drugs, 
isolated from inert matter, which plan is, chemically ig, One 
of great importance to their washehnegs. It not only gives the con- 
centrated virtues of medicines, but i great activity, certainty, 
and uniformity of effect. 

Your use of “Ricmine,” the active principle of the castor bean, 
is new to me, and your course of procuring it by chemical analy- 
sis from the bean fs certainly valuable. 

Your Pills coniain no metallic or mineral substance, but the vir- 
tues of vegetable remedies, in skillful combination. 

Respectfully, A. A. Haves. 

16 Boylston street, Boston, 20th August, 1853. 

. Boston, 10th October, 1853. 

This may certify that Dr. A. A. Hayes is a practical chemist of 
this city, whose reputation and eminence in his profession is well 
known to us, and we have implicit confidence in his opinion. 

Epwarp EVERETT, 
Rx-Secretary of State, and Senator of the United States. 
Rosert C. WINTHROP, 
Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States. 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 
American Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Great Britain. 
i B. FirzpaTRIck, 
olic Bishop of Boston. 








Read the following, from the celebrated delineator of negro 


melodies and negro characters : 
New York, 17th Nov., 1853. 
Dr. J. C. AYeR—Dear Sir :—I take much pleasure in informi: 
you that I have derived great benefit from the use of veer anit 
cines, and can most cheerfully recommend your Cathartic Pills to 
all who need such a remedy. They are the best family medicine I 
have ever employed, and must be esteemed by the public when 
their virtues are known. Gro, H. Curisry, 
Of the Negro Minstrels, 444 Broadway, New York. 





The following, from an eminent practicing physician in the 
South, shows how the Pills are appreciated by the medical profes- 
sion; and as the writer is also Postmaster, we have conclusive evi- 
dence that he is a responsible and respectable man : 


Hamilton, Miss., Nov. 9, 1853. 

Dear Sir :—Mr. Blair, of Columbus, supplied me with your Ca- 
thartic Pills and formula, and I have since used them in my prac- 
tice with more than ordinary results. They exhibit excellence in 
their action which betoken no common remedy, and I can pro- 
nounce them decidedly the surest and best aperient we have ever 
been able to procure in this section. They are a desideratum long 
felt in our prescriptions, and have proved themselves to be the 
very article | have many years sought for in vain. Trustiog you 
will not fail to supply the community with a discovery which must 
be the means of immense benefit to the sick, 
I am, sir, with respect, yours, 4 





A. MInyis. 





PREPARED BY JAMES C. AYER, ASSAYER AND PRACTI- 
CAL CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. : 


Oe Price 25 cents per Box. Five Boxes for $1. 


fg" Sold by LANE & PANE, and W. PITKIN & SON, Roches 
ter; DEMAREST & HOLMAN, Buffalo; and by all Droggiate 
Sep’ 1,1 


every where. 
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15,000 COPIES SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


0 sell a new work af the different State and County Fairs in 

the State of New York and other adjoining States during this 
fall. One agent has sold 1300 ge during the wy four weeks, 
affording him a gross profit of $104 for the month. The work is 
THE AMERICAN MANUAL, containing the Constitution of the 
United States and the Acts of Congress on Slavery, as follows : 

1. The Constitution of the United States. 

2. The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793. 

3. The Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

4, The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. 

5. The Nebraska and Kanasas Bill. 
With no remarks or comments, and a book desired by all political 
parties. The press of all parties recommend its circulation; and 
every intelligent voter in the country is glad to get it. 

Retail price, 15 cents. Price by the hundred, to agents, $7; by 
the dozen, $1. On the receipt of $1 by mail I will send 12 copies, 
postage paid, or of $8, 100 i ory postage paid, to any address. 
Circulars and showbills furnished’ to agents. When 100 or more 
copies are ordered by agents, I will take back and refund the cash 
for all copies unsold at any time. Address 


D. M. DEWEY, 
October 1, 1854.—2t Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 


GUANO—NOTICE, ~ 


AS there is. a substance now selling by some dealers in this city 
and Brooklyn for No. 1 Peruvian Guano, we caution the ag- 
ricultural public who may purchase Peruvian Guano this season to 
observe that every bag of the genuine article will have the follow- 
ing brand: 





No. 1. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Imported by 
F, BARREDA BROTHERS. 

The price is now established for this season at $50 per ton of 
2000 Ibs. When taken in lots of five tons and upwards, a discount 
will be made. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 

State Agricultural Warehouse, 25 Cliff street, New York. 

September 1, 1854.—2t 





MONTPELIER FOR SALE, 
A SPLENDID FARMING AND TIMBERED ESTATE NEAR 
TIDE WATER. 


T. being necessary that the former of the undersigned (who Is at 
present occupied in conducting the business of Montpelier Es- 
state) should for the future devote his whole time and attention to 
the business of Pace, Pittman & Perkins, we have concluded to offer 
for sale that very valuable property, privately, till the 4th of Octo- 
ber next; and if not previously sold, publicly on that day, at 12 
o’clock, on the premises. 

Montpelier is located in the county of Surry, 25 miles below Pe- 
tersburg, and 114 miles of tide water. It contains about ONE 
THOUSAND ACRES—of which it is estimated that 600 acres are 
heavily timbered with Pine, Oak and Hickory, principally the former; 
the residue of 400 acres being open land, embracing low grounds 
and improved uplands. 

The buildings are in good condition, having just completed one 
of the largest and most convenient barns (with stcbles attached) in 
the State. Marl of superior quality, and of easy access, abounds 
throughout the premises. : 

The health of Montpelier is proverbial, and the location beau- 
tiful and very convenient, being almost in sight of the ficurishing 
village of Cabin Point, wherein is a post office, telegraph office for 
all parts of the Union, stores, hotels, &c., and withiu 132 miles of 
Low Point Wharf, on Chip Oak (a tide-water inlet from James 
River), affording water for class vessels. a 

There is a plank road now being constructed which passes directly 
through Montpelier to Low Point Wharf, thereby making it one of 
the most desirable locations for wood and timber getting, and char- 
coal burning, in Virginia, as a team can make from four to five 
loads per day to the latter place, and being on the plank, can carry 
more than twice the usual quantity at each load. 

Exclusive of Hickory, Oak, &c., from 25 to 30,000 cords of 
wood may be cut off the tract, and with but little expense delivered 
at Low Point, or shipped from thence to the Northern cities, where 
wood is selling for $7.50 per cord by the cargo, and must continue 
to command advancing rates. 

Vessels laden with charcoal, lumber, wood, or n, are leaving 
Low Point almost daily for New York, Philadephia, ke., affcrding 
shipping facilities to an unlimited extent. 

{eS For price, tome, 9 other information, apply in person, or 
by mail, to ALEX. PACE, Petersburg, Virginia. 

October 1, 1854.—1t PACE & SPAIN. 


IN THE PRESS, 
A NEW WORK, by the authoress of the “Backwoods of Canada,” 
“The Canadian Crusoes,” “Forest Gleanings,” Xc. &c. 


THE FEMALE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 


HINTS ON CANADIAN HOUSEKEEPING. 
BY, 
MRS. OC. P. TRAILL. 


Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency the Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, K. T., Governor General of British North America. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Price, 2s. 6d. (50 cents) each. Sent post-paid to any part of 
British North America. THOS. MACLEAR & CO. 
October 1, 1854.—2t Toronto, €. W. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

A CoMPLETE MANUAL FOR THE CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY, 
and Description of the best Varieties; Also, Notices of the Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Grape, with brief 
directions for their cultivation and best selections. 

R. G. PARDEE. 

To which is added an Appendix, containing much valuable original 

and selected matter in reference to the whole of these subjects} 

giving the reader an, opportunity to select all that is desirable from 
every mode of culture, and have the advantage of the judgment of 

many of the most experienced cultivators as to the best varieties. 
This book so completely covers the whole ground of out-door 
culture of these most delicious fruits, that many copies will be 
wanted in every town in our whole country when once offered for 
sale. Price, 50 cents, and sent free of postage. Just published by 

C. M. SATXON, Agricultural Book Seller, 
October 1, 1854.—1t. No. 152 Fulton st., New York. 
BOUNTY LANDS— WAR OF 1812. 

HE subscriber having the entire rolls of several States, and 
portions of those of others whose militia and volunteers were 
in service os the war of 1812, and having had charge of some 

5000 claims for Bounty Land, would call the attention of persons 

in the country having charge of SUSPENDED AND REJECTED 

CLAIMS for Bounty Land, as well as claimants, to his advantages. 

In many cases, persons interested are unable to give the names of 

the officers under whom the service was rendered, or have given the 

wrong name. Letters addressed to him will receive prompt atten- 
tion. C. W. BENNETT, Att'y, 
October 1, 1854.—1t Washington, D. C. 
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